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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


——<@————_ 


HE war news of the week is insignificant. On Saturday both the 
Daily Telegraph anc the Standard had special telegrams assert- 
ing that a great battle had been fought by Mehemet Ali against 
the army of the Czarevitch at Biela, in which the Russians had 
been defeated, and their loss had been 8,000 men, the Turks only 
admitting to a loss of 4,000. ‘The same rumour was repeated by 
Baron Reuter’s Agency, but with the more modest figures of 800 
and 400, instead of 8,000 and 4,000. The truth was that on Friday, 
the 21st, there was a Turkish reconnaissance in force on the Russian 
right wing at Cerkovna, not far from the northern mouth of the 
‘Shipka Pass, in which the Turks are said to have achieved pro- 
digies of gallantry, with no result. The Turks retreated, having 
lost, it is said, about 1,000 men; while the losses of the Russians, 
who fought behind entrenchments, were about half that number. 
Mehemet Ali, after receiving this check, seems to have retired 
behind the Lom. Such was the trivial and unsuccessful opera- 
tion thus reported by the Daily Telegraph on Saturday, ‘from 
our special correspondent :”—“ Shumla, Friday. Mehemet Ali 
has won a grand and decisive victory at Biela. The Russians were 
completely routed, leaving 4,000 men dead and 8,000 wounded.” 
On Monday the following explanation of the ‘grand and de- 
cisive victory ” asserted at Shumla was sent from Constantinople : 
—* The telegram which I transmitted to you on Friday night from 
Shumla now appears to have been based on an erroneous or pre- 
mature report from the head-quarters of Mehemet Ali.” But 
even had Mehemet Ali won his great victory on Saturday or Sun- 
day,—which he did not,—it strikes us as rather a euphuism to 
take credit for a fiction told on Friday, on the ground that it 
had merely been a foreshadowing in the reporter's mind of a 
different event occurring on Saturday or Sunday. ‘It’s my 
birthday to-day,’ said a sharp child. ‘Is it, my dear, then here’s 
4 birthday-present of a shilling for you?’ ‘How can you tell the 
gentleman such a fib, you naughty boy?’ remarks the child's 
mother. ‘Oh!’ says the urchin, pocketing the shilling, ‘it was 
only premature. It will be my birthday in a month or two.’ 

















It is now quite clear that on Monday week (the 17th of Septem- 
ber), the Turks did not carry Fort St. Nicholas, in the Shipka 
Pass, at all. They carried the first line of trenches and hoisted a 
white flag with a red crescent on the rock, which was all they 
meant by saying that the Turkish flag at last floated over Fort 
St. Nicholas. They never reached the citadel, and at noon were 
beaten back, with tremendous loss. ‘The loss of the Turks in 
dead alone was not less than from 2,000 to 3,000, while the 
Rassians lost thirty-one officers and a thousand men, killed and 
wounded. Of course, however, the false news was only “ pre- 
mature.” Suleiman Pasha is still as confident as ever of victory, 
and the forestalling of the victory by days or months is only the 
error of a too hasty imagination. Still, as a rule, we like news to 
relate to the actual past, rather than to the contingent future. 





The greatest reverse the Russians have suffered during the 
week,—unless the vague news of the defeat of a great attack 
on Plevna on Tuesday, with heavy Russian losses and the loss 








commanders, Unless the Czar attends to this matter speedily, 
he will not only fail in his work, but hear a growl from his 
armies which will not be agreeable either to him or to his heir. 
There is a rumour from Berlin, which is too good to be true, that 
General Levitski, who refused to support General Skobeleff, has 
been removed, and that General Kotzebue will replace the Grand 
Duke Nicholas at the head of the Army. 


A telegram published on Monday states that the Nile had 
then attained its ordinary height. Thus happily the world is 
spared one, at least, of the apprehended famines of next year, 
and the Egyptian crisis is postponed a little longer. 


M. Thiers’ posthumous address to the electors of the Ninth 
Arrondissment of Paris was published on Monday, and its cir- 
culation, of course, promptly prohibited by the Government, who 
have not the least intention of allowing fair-play at the elections, 
if anything they can do can prevent it. ‘The address is, on the whole, 
an extremely able document, the drift of which is to show that the 
late Chamber was very far indeed from ‘ Radical” in its positive 
legislation; that it was not dissolved for anything subversive 
in its political votes, but for the steady-going Republicanism of 
its policy ; that the Monarchists, who can agree on nothing else, 
agree in desiring to put every impediment they can in the way of 
the Republic ; and that the Government do not even limit them- 
selves to plotting against the Republic, since they ignore .com- 
pletely all the best-recognised liberties of even Constitutional 
monarchies. The only watery bit of the address was in the 
concluding portion, which M. Thiers had not revised, and in 
which he goes into what we may call the idolatry of the nine- 
teenth century. When a man begins to talk about the Zeitgeist, 
or the nineteenth century, as if it were a kind of god, we always 
begin to suspect that he does not know what he means. The 
Zeitgeist—even the Zeitgeist of the nineteenth century—has very 
false and weak elements in it, as well as strong and true, and 
the wise man will smite heavily the weak and false elements in 
that Zeitgeist, while he allies himself with that in it which is 
strong and true. 


M. de Fourtou, the Minister of the Interior, has put forth 
his address to his constituents. It is very much an echo of the 
Marshal's manifesto, but skilfully avoids using the word 
‘Republic,’ which the Marshal, as President of the Republic, 
could hardly avoid. M. de Fourtou only says that he is in favour 
of ‘ peace, order, the strengthening of the authority of Marshal 
MacMahon, the regular, peaceful, fruitful working of the exist- 
ing Government.” The Senators of the Right have put forth a 
much more violent document, in which they give a pretty clear 
idea of what “the strengthening of the authority of Marshal 
MacMahon ”’ really means. They accuse the Left of aiming at 
social ruin and political ruin, and of abetting a Press which 
‘‘dishonours liberty by the violence of its sentiments and the 
cynicism of its outrages,"—and this at the very time that their own 
Press is crying out loudly for a coup d'état, and ridiculing the 
constitutional scruples of those who deprecate it. And no doubt, 
if the Right were to succeed, they would so ‘strengthen the 
authority of Marshal MacMahon” as to do away with everything 
bearing the appearance of liberty, except the liberty to prose- 
cute Republicans. We are not told by what proportion of the 
Senate this violent manifesto is signed, but it has no trace in it 
of senatorial calm and dignity. It smacks of gunpowder. 
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M. Gambetta’s first appeal against the judgment condemning 
him to pay a fine of £80 and be imprisoned for three months, for 
publishing a speech in which the Government was alleged to be 
libelled and the Marshal insulted, was heard yesterday week. It was 
not an appeal on the merits, but on the legal aspects of the case, and 
went only to the legal point whether or not the case was one which 
could have been decided as it was, or rather whether, as being 
distinctly a political case,—the prosecution having been ordered by 
the State, and also, asa matter of policy, debated in several Cabinets, 
— it did not come under the law which prescribes trial by jury. M. 
Allou argued this point very elaborately, with fine touches of 
eloquence, and one or two happy repartees. ‘A political pro- 
secution,” he said, ‘‘ is one in which the Public Prosecutor can 
say, as he has done in this case, that Justice and the Govern- 
ment await a prompt response.” Hereupon the Public Prosecutor 
disclaimed having ever made such a remark, and M. Allou re- 
torted, ‘*That shows the inconvenience of mutilated or sup- 
pressed judicial reports,” and immediately went on, ‘‘ A political 
prosecution is one in which a judgment having been given by 
default, it is sent all over France on a sheet headed ‘ Condemna- 
tion of M. Gambetta,’ and in which the ‘Bulletin des Com- 
munes’ announces that the tribunal has ordered provisional exe- 
cution, in such a way as to convey an impression that M. Gambetta 
is under actual arrest.” Of course, M. Allou produced no effect 
upon the Court. The objection to the trial without a jury was 


overruled. 


The trial of the brothers Louis and Patrick Staunton, with the 
wife of one of them, and the mistress of the other, for the murder 
at Penge of the unfortunate Harriet Staunton (the wife of Louis), 
after lasting for five full days, terminated on Wednesday night 
with a verdict of guilty against all the prisoners, but with a 
recommendation of the two women, and a strong recommendation 
of Alice Rhodes, to the mercy of the Crown. Mr. Justice Hawkins 
occupied the whole of Wednesday in summing-up, and a very 
masterly summing-up it was. The chief effort of the defence was, 
first, to discredit the principal witness as to the ill-treatment of 
the half-witted woman and the insufficient supply of food and 
clothing allowed her, by insisting on the discrepancies between 
Clara Brown’s first statement before the coroner and the testi- 
mony she gave at the trial; and next, to show that the symptoms 
from which Mrs. Louis Staunton was suffering at the time of her 
death were probably the symptoms of a tubercular disease of the 
brain or spine called meningitis, and that they did not at all neces- 
sarily suggeststarvation. Mr. Justice Hawkins, however, marshalled 
the whole evidence so ably that these suggestions dwindled in signi- 
ficance. It became clear that Clara Brown’s evidence was very 
powerfully confirmed from other quarters, and also that as a con- 
nexion of the prisoners she had a bias favourable to the prisoners 
and not against them; and also clear that even if the deceased 
woman did die of meningitis, which is probable enough, it was of 
meningitis aggravated or caused by the ill-treatment she had re- 
ceived. Indeed the conduct of Louis Staunton to his wife’s mother 
and to his own child, conduct which was known quite indepen- 
dently of Clara Brown’s evidence, was all of a piece with the treat- 
ment of the unhappy woman herself. It is probable that the 
women’s sentence will be commuted, but the two men can hardly 


escape death, 


Whether the cousins Geshoff, Bulgarian merchants of Philippolis 
and naturalised English subjects, are or are not to be executed by 
the Turks,—they have been condemned to death for treason— 
still remains to beseen. Mr, Layard, Lord Derby says, reports by 
telegraph that the case against them is very grave, and no doubt 
the better they are thought of in Manchester,—and they deserve, it 
seems, to be well thought of,—the more likely they are to have 
committed ‘‘ treason” against the system of brigandage which 
calls itself a Government at Constantinople. We will still hope 
that they may be spared. But the Turks are beginning to feel 
that they can and must do without England, and they are not 
anxious for that moderation in violence which we try to impose on 
their action, if they are not to have our help. They are evidently 
emancipating themselves from Mr. Layard’s control, in spite of 
the tender sympathy which he evinces with their system. 





A report has been going about, which we do not believe, and 
should be very sorry to believe, that Mr. Layard, as one of the 
chief founders of the Ottoman Bank, still draws a great part of 
his income from that source. We are not friendly to the Turks, 
but we do not wish to see the influence of any English ambas- 
sador, even one so strongly biassed as Mr. Layard, depreciated by 
reports of this kind, and we hope that those who have the means,— 





and there are many who must have the means,—will deny authori. 
tatively a rumour which, if believed, would so materially diminish 
the moral influence of the most important of her Majesty’s 
representatives abroad. 


Two very curious telegrams have been received by the Times last 
week and this, which perhaps contain even more important prognos- 
tics for the future of Russia than any of the events of the great war 
in which she is engaged. The first was a telegram in the Times of 
Friday week, dated Ziirich, September 20, which stated that ‘the 
steamer ‘ Louise,’ of 60 horse-power, Captain Dahl, which sailed 
on the 18th July from Hull for the Obi mouth, arrived to-day at 
Tobolsk, Siberia, all well. The vessel belongs to Alexander 
Trapeznikoff, Moscow.” The other was the following, in the Times 
of Wednesday, dated Paris, September 25 :—‘‘ A vessel belonging: 
to M. Sidoroff, Captain Schwanenberg, arrived at Varde [in Jut- 
land], on the 16th September, after a passage of 21 days fromthe 
mouth of the Jenisei; and the steamer ‘ Trazer,’ belonging to M. 
Sibiriakoff, Captain Dahlmann, which sailed from Bremen on the 
28th July for the mouth of the Jenisei, returned to Hammerfest 
yesterday,”—meaning, as we suppose, returned to Hammerfest: 
after successfully reaching the mouth of the Jenisei. This means not 
only that Siberia is accessible by a sea-voyage of a month or so 
from the great commercial ports of the West, but that by at least 
one of the rivers of Siberia, the Obi, access may be had into the 
very centr* of Asiatic Russia, Tobolsk being on the 58th paralle} 
of latitude, or thereabouts. If for anything like half the year 
Siberia can keep up so easy a traffic with Western Europe, the 
whole prospect of that part of the Russian Empire will be changed 
for the better. 

Nottingham laid the first stone of a block of educational build- 
ings on Thursday, Lord Carnarvon and Mr. Gladstone both 
taking part in the ceremonial. The buildings are to be called 
‘* University College, Nottingham,” and to be devoted to the use 
of the Cambridge University Extension lecturers, to a free 
library, and other purposes of a like nature. Lord Carnarvon 
in his speech pointed out that there is no real opposition between 
Trade and Learning, the greatestreputations of the middle-ages,— 
for instance, in the Italian republics—having been founded on 
both great commercial enterprises and great knowledge. That 
is true, but we doubt whether it is true that the subordinate 
places in commerce can be well filled by men who have sharpened 
their intellectual appetite very early in life. It is one thing to 
be a merchant or a banker, or to pursue any business involving 
large intellectual interests concurrently with large literary labours, 
and quite another, with these latter interests predominating, to 
devote yourself to the mechanism of trade, to add up figures, 
copy letters, and register the plans of others. We believe that 
in our zeal for the higher education we ought not to forget that 
one of its effects certainly is to make the purely technical and 
subordinate parts of business extremely irksome to those who 
can never hope to reach any higher walk in commercial life than 
that of a punctual and faithful clerk. 


Mr. Gladstone in his speech dwelt on history as the most 
humanising of studies, and on the study of natural objects as 
the most refreshing, especially for a people shut up in towns, who 
have, without such studies, no sufficient stimulus to learn how 
beautiful Nature is, and how much refinement and enjoyment the 
study of Nature is capable of yielding. He also made a very 
ingenious suggestion that it would be a good time for Notting- 
ham to screw some help for its educational scheme out of 
the London Companies, since a proposal had been made that the 
London Companies should pay for the Board Schools of London 
out of their surplus revenue,—a proposal which had filled them 
with horror, and which would be likely to make them look with 
much favour on beneficent objects of a popular and creditable 
kind, involving a very moderate leakage of revenue as compared 
with so frightful a proposal for municipal phlebotomy as this. 


The Bishop of Peterborough has rather manufactured for him- 
self an opportunity of attacking the Society of the Holy Cross. 
Asked by Canon Lowe to renew his subscription to the middle- 
class education system on which the Canon is engaged, the 
Bishop replied by declining, until he had received explanations as 
to one of the masters at Lancing College (an institution which 
appears to receive some of Canon Lowe’s help), who had been a 
member of the Society. As it turned out, the master in question 
had wholly withdrawn from the Society as soon as he heard about 
“The Priest in Absolution,” so that Dr. Magee did not refuse 
his name and help, but nevertheless he demanded the publication 
of his letter about the system of Confession, and ‘The Priest in 
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ation” in particular. As nobody, we imagine, ever sus- 
pose the Bishop of the least sympathy with the Confessional,— 
it is the last thing an eloquent clergyman of the Protestant Church 
of Ireland would tolerate,—Dr. Magee’s letter seems to us to be 
liable to the criticism that it rather lugged the ‘ Society of the Holy 
Cross’ by the head and shoulders into a very irrelevant matter. 
But unquestionably he is quite right that the teaching of that 
Society on the subject of the absolute necessity of confession for 
every mortal sin is purely Roman Catholic,{ and wholly unsup- 
ported by any statement to be found in the English Prayer-book, 
not excepting even the office for the Visitation of the Sick. 





The news of the week from India is chequered. Abundant rains 
have improved the autumn crops in Bombay, Madras, and Mysore, 
and prices show a downward tendency; but in the Punjaub, 
Rajpootana, Central India, and the N orth-West Provinces the 
monsoon has failed, and the gloomiest anticipations everywhere 
prevail. Thus the need for help continues as urgent as ever. The 
gubseriptions to the Lord Mayor's Fund are munificent,—they now 
considerably exceed a quarter of a million,—yet the striking dis- 
proportion between the sum and the demands upon it is in@ucing 
many public meetings to pronounce in favour of a grant from the 
Imperial Exchequer. A Penzance meeting having done so, Lord 
Beaconsfield, in acknowledging through his private secretary the 
receipt of the resolutions passed, states that the subject is re- 
ceiving the anxious consideration of the Government. Apparently, 
then, Ministers are still apprehensive that a grant may become 
indispensable. Should it be deemed so, care must be taken to 
mark its exceptional character. We suggested last week that the 
several Colonial Legislatures should contribute a quota, and that we 
still think the best plan. But if from want of time or any other cause, 
it should be impracticable, some other means should be taken of 
preventing the vote from being regarded as a precedent. Indian 
administrators must not be allowed to think that in the future 
they can shift the cost of famine on to the British taxpayer. 


The expected Famine Loan was issued on Thursday. It is for 
three millions sterling, and is to be redeemable in seven years. 
If the cost of the famine is to be defrayed by India alone, the 
sum would appear far too small. A larger amount, however, 
might derange the Money Market just when the quarterly pay- 
ments are falling due; and doubtless, three millions are enough 
for the moment. In the meantime, it will possibly become clear 
whether a grant in aid is necessary. In any case, it is desirable to 
raise no more money here than is absolutely indispensable. 
Every addition to the debt held in this country increases the 
remittances which India has to send hither, and thus aggravates 
one of the chief causes of that fall in the price of silver which 
for the past few years has so injuriously affected Indian finance. 
it is prudent, therefore, to borrow no more now than is strictly 
required. It will be noticed that the loan is for a very short 
period. It may be hoped that the condition of India will improve 
within the coming seven years, and that the readiness of Indian 
capitalists to invest in the Indian funds will increase. If so, it 
may be possible to raise in India itself a loan to pay off the 
amount now borrowed. The drawback, however, is that the 
shortness of the period for which the loan runs makes it less 
acceptable to investors. 


The Social Science Congress held its last sitting on Wednesday, 
and it preserved to the close the character of dullness imparted by 
the President's opening address. Indeed, although the Associa- 
tion has attained its majority—the meeting at Aberdeen was the 
twenty-first—its raison d’étre is still not very evident. If we 
may judge by the work of the Sections, the world is seldom made 
the wiser or better for its deliberations, and even the addresses 
of the Presidents of Sections, though chosen because of their 
Special acquirements, on this occasion at least have but little 
interest. ‘Che address of Mr. Caird, however, is an exception. 
He spoke on agriculture and the food-supplies of the United 
Kingdom, subjects on which he never speaks without instructing. 
Mr. Caird points out that in her commercial relations with the 
rest of the world, England is to be regarded as one great town, 
drawing from other countries the raw material, which she works 
up and returns in an altered and more valuable form. Since the 
adoption of Free-trade, she depends more and more every year on 
distant regions for her food-supplies, and the proof that she is 
wise in doing so is found in the fact that wheat on an average of 
years is cheaper now than under Protection. Yet if any combi- 
nation of accidents were to cut off our foreign supplies, we have 
land enough to grow our own wheat, though more dearly than we 
buy it now. In regard to meat, however, the operation of Free- 





trade has not been equally beneficial. At home we have improved 
the quality, not the quantity; and abroad, the sources of supply 
have hitherto not responded to the demand. 


The hull of the ‘Forest’ has been broken up at last. On 
Saturday, H.M.S. ‘Defence’ and the Trinity boat ‘Galatea’ 
succeeded in dragging the wreck into deep water,—it was the 
shallowness of the water, it seems, which made it so difficult to 
get any exploding materials under her,—and then the torpedo 
took full effect on it and blew it to pieces, and the two ships 
towed the most formidable portions of the wreck into Portland 
Roads. It wasa pity that the ‘Forest’ did notswim as well before 
turning upside down as she did afterwards, for in that case none of 
her crew need have been lost. ‘Topsy-turvy institutions like the 
hull of the ‘ Forest,’ or the French Republic with an arbitrary 
despot at its head, have sometimes a nasty way of proving a trifle 
tougher than even the same institutions on their right bottom. 








On Tuesday last the police of Cork effected a seizure of arms 
at the house of one Herlihy, a schoolmaster in that city. Some 
of the weapons bore the name of “ Allport,” and are supposed to 
have been carried away when Mr. Allport’s shop was entered at 
the time of the Fenian disturbance ; others were Tower-marked, 
and are alleged to have been stolen during the same movement 
from the Mallow Militia Barracks ; but a few of the pistols found 
are said to be quite new, one of them having the stamp of a Bath 
maker. Itis this which alone gives any significance to the seizure. 
If the arms had all been collected ten or twelve years ago, the 
affair would only excite surprise on the ground that they had so long 
escaped detection, and were now discovered when the country is so 
quiet. But the presence of new pistols would seem to indicate 
that a veritable insurrectionary armoury may have been brought to 
light. The return of so many Irish-Americans during the past 
two years has possibly been attended by an attempt to revive 
Fenianism. The police, at any rate, are confident that it has. 
But the Irish peasantry are too well off at present, to engage in 
treasonable designs. 





The preliminary inquiry into the charge against Detectives was 
at last brought to a close on Saturday evening by the committal 
for trial of all the parties accused. Just before the end of the 
case, Mr. Froggatt read in his own defence two remarkable docu- 
ments purporting to be copies of the legal opinions of Mr. A. E. 
Hardy and the Solicitor-General, given at the instance of the 
Crown, and condemning the institution of proceedings against 
himself. Mr. Froggatt stated that the opinion had been sent to 
him anonymously, but he challenged the counsel for the Crown 
to deny their authenticity. Mr. Poland was unfortunately 
absent, and Mr. Cowie, who represented him, thought proper to 
remain silent. If the copies really are genuine, it would appear 
that other departments beside the Detective require overhauling. 
All engaged in the investigation parted with mutual congratula- 
tions, in which the public certainly cannot join, for anything more 
unsatisfactory than the conduct of the inquiry it is not easy to 
conceive. It was protracted through eleven weeks, and occupied 
the chief magistrate of Bow Street altogether eight-and-twenty 
days. Throughout this long period, too, the five unfortunate 
men accused have been at the heavy expense of retaining counsel 
to watch their interests. And when all is over, in return for the 
waste of the public time and the fines imposed on the prisoners, 
nothing is concluded. All the evidence has to be given over 
again. Decidedly our criminal procedure needs reform. 





Mr. Jay Gould, of Erie Railway notoriety, whose astuteness 
has hitherto enabled him to evade a very stringent law, appears 
to be at last in danger of a prosecution. On Monday- last, the 
Times published a telegram from its Philadelphia Correspondent, 
stating that Mr. Tweed had testified before the New York Board 
of Aldermen that he secured the passage, by the New Legisla- 
ture, of the Erie Classification Act through bribery at the request 
of Mr. Jay Gould, who provided the money, The New York 
bribery laws are very stringent, and we are told that this piece 
of testimony has created a great sensation. It is believed that 
the grand jury intend indicting Gould. Mr. Tweed himself, 
however, has shown how many artifices may be employed in New 
York to evade the clearest law, in spite of the amplest evidence ; 
and Mr. Gould is not likely to prove less skilful in the game 
than the deposed Tammany chief. Still, the institution of 
criminal proceedings would put a stop to Mr. Gould’s daring 
combinations on the Stock Exchange. 








Consols were on Friday 95} to 95§. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


—_—>>_—— 
PREMATURE PEACEMAKING. 


HE attempt made on Wednesday, in so able and thought- 
ful a paper as the Daily News, to convince the world 
that the time has come for peacemaking between Russia and 
Turkey, seems to show either that we are ourselves under the 
most extraordinary misapprehensions as to the nature of the 
forces which produced the war, or else that the kindly feeling 
which makes politicians wish for peace, completely blinds them 
as to the prospect before the world. We do not, of course, in 
the least ignore the facts on which these kindly hopes are 
built,—that, so far, Russia and her ruler have been greatly 
disappointed in the results of the war; that the approach of 
winter renders the partial intermission of active operations 
almost necessary, and offers a rather serious prospect of hard- 
ship for the soldiers of both Powers ; that for both of them the 
future is very uncertain; that Russia, if she goes on with 
the war, may suffer new and great reverses; that Turkey, 
if she does not make peace while she can boast of considerable 
successes, has a total failure of resources to apprehend in the 
future ; and finally, that both in Russia and Turkey there 
must be great distress of many different kinds which nothing 
but peace could even alleviate. All this is true, but it 
seems to us as far as possible from true that all this furnishes 
any substantial ground for expecting any good result from 
mediation at such a stage as this. We believe that it would 
have been equally reasonable to expect mediation to succeed 
after Balaklava or Inkermann, or after Bull Run in the United 
States, as to expect mediation to succeed now. Of course, when 
we speak of mediation, we do not mean armed interference. 
If any great Power is now prepared to ally itself actively 
with one of the combatants, in case the other does not concede 
the terms it is ready to dictate and its ally to accept, the 
whole situation might be changed in a moment. Neither 
combatant is in a position to reject such aid, and neither is in 
a position to despise such a threat of alliance with its anta- 
gonist. But we have heard no rumour of any intervention of 
this sort, and are not likely just at present, we suspect, to hear 
any. And in the absence of a new and great disturbing element 
in the question, such as this, it seems to us clear that 
mediation would be at once useless and mischievous. 
Mediators almost always forget that in order to make 
room for mediation, there must be some new condition of 
equilibrium open which both parties would be not unwilling 
to accept. Neither combatant can go into a gigantic 
struggle of this kind, and then come out of it without 
exhaustion, without necessity, but yet with nothing gained, 
for the popular feeling on both sides, the feeling which re- 
cruits the armies that have fought so well, will not admit of 
such sacrifices made to no purpose. First, take the case 
of Russia, which, as the invader, and as possessing the 
greater permanent resources, has no doubt suffered the 
greatest disappointment, and is therefore, if the assump- 
tion of the peacemakers be correct, in a more favourable 
condition of mind for compromise than Turkey. Could 
Russia afford to make peace on the terms now suggested, the 
terms proposed by the Conference to Turkey, and by Turkey 
rejected, even if Turkey were now willing, which of course 
she is not and could not be, to concede them? Why, the 
first thing that would strike everybody would be that if 
Russia were now willing to concede the terms offered in 
January, they would, both to Russian apprehension and 
to Turkish apprehension, and to the apprehension of 
all Europe, mean now something utterly different from 
what they would have meant then. For though so half- 
and-half a compromise as that might have been pos- 
sible with the threat and fear of war in the background as 
the one great guarantee for strict performance, such a com- 
promise with the war behind us, and in presence of the 
frank admission of the invader that no better terms could be 
ebtained by the application of force, except at great and immin- 
ent risk to his own existence, would mean something utterly 
different. It would mean that Russia was content to draw 
out of the issue with merely nominal success, for fear of so terri- 
ble a failure. Of course, such a settlement adopted now would 
imply that for the future, the Russian guarantee for the Christian 
subjects of the Porte would avail as little as the general 
Buropean guarantee,—that a pretended Protectorate was to be 
established, with no real force behind it to give it effect. 
After a war in which nothing had been determined, except that 





Russia was plainly weary or beaten, to set up a mixed Com- 
mission to see administrative reforms put in force in Bulgaria 
and elsewhere, would be a pure farce, which all Europe would 
recognise as a pure farce, and which would really mean onl: 

that the old “ golden bridge” of retreat had been built for 
Russia. A mixed Commission of the kind proposed in J. anuary. 

with the dread of Russian invasion behind it,—Russia being 
then esteemed by all the world, and probably by Turkey her- 
self, a Power vastly superior to Turkey,—would have meant 
one thing. A mixed Commission formed from nations not one 
of which is understood to be willing to go to war with 
Turkey for the exaction of its demands, while the only 
nation deeply interested in the matter had already played its 
only winning-card and lost, would mean a totally different 
thing. It is as plain as possible, that for the Russian army, for 
the Russian peasantry, for the whole country in fact, the truth 
would at once be recognised that Russia had been beaten, 
Among Socialists at home, among the barbarous tribes of 
Asia, in China, on every frontier she possesses, the weakness 
of Russia would be at once known, and at once lead to all 
kinds of complications. Now the question is whether the 
Russian Government could afford this without the most absolute 
necessity. Would Russia be willing to encounter revolution 
and loss of prestige, and a pressure of new difficulties every- 
where, while her rulers believed, as undoubtedly they do 
believe, that it only needs constancy and courage to overcome 
all their difficulties, and turn a severe check into a brilliant 
victory? To us, the idea seems, we confess, simply childish, 
It might be that if, with the settlement proposed in 
January, the Emperor of Russia could in a moment regain 
the military prestige which his army had in January, 
he would, with his present knowledge, reluctantly accept 
such a solution of the problem as the premature peacemakers 
propose. But as that is simply impossible, he must first 
recover his military prestige in the only legitimate manner, 
by fighting till he wins, or else he must be content to lose it 
for a time altogether. The notion that he would accept all 
the consequences of utter defeat without being defeated, 
appears to us one of the wildest dreams which ever entered 
the sanguine brain of a humanitarian diplomatist. 

But it will be said, that if we admit thus completely that 
the terms of settlement proposed in January would be utter 
defeat for Russia now, we must admit that they would be 
also utter victory for Turkey, and that, therefore, we need not 
imagine serious difficulties in that quarter at least. On the 
contrary, we believe that for Turkey to accept such terms now, 
would be, if possible, even more surprising than for Russia, 
It is true that if they could be once accepted, they would, we 
believe, mean a complete substantial victory for Turkey; that 
they would imply nothing but mock-reforms, and not, in point 
of fact, interfere with the torture and violation of a single 
Bulgarian, or the plundering of a single district which the 
Turks might determine on plundering. But substantial victory 
is one thing, and nominal victory another ; and for a barbarous 
horde like the Ottomans, nominal victory is what is needed, if 
they are to have victory at all. To win, or seem to win, and 
then to have the Giaours coming to pretend to take Turkish 
provinces out of Turkish hands and administer them 
by the aid of their own police, would be a result for 
those who have fought in the name of the Prophet, and 
who have seen thousands of their comrades die in that 
name, such as their pride would not bear for a moment. 
Why, even in December and January, it was not the 
real degradation of being in great degree governed from 
outside, which they had patiently borne for half a century, 
but the visible degradation of European intervention in their 
territory, which so startled the Moslem pride, and brought out 
such a shout of defiance from Constantinople. Is it to be sup- 
posed for a moment that now, when they are to their own 
apprehension plainly the victors, when the flag of the Prophet 
has been borne aloft in triumph on so many battle-fields, and 
when, as they believe, it needs only military energy and self- 
abnegation of the same kind as that which has been so well 
displayed before Plevna and in the Shipka Pass, to sweep back 
the Russians across the Danube, they will tamely yield the 
terms which they rejected contumeliously before they even 
knew whether they could stand for a week before the Russian 
armies? No matter that, as we have plainly admitted, the 
nominal terms offered in January would mean something very 
different indeed now, and something much more favourable to 
themselves. Men of this type do not go by the real result, but by 
the apparent result,—by what touches their pride and confounds 
their superstitious elation. The Sultan has evoked a feeling 
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i not lull. Even last winter he was hardly equal to 
ee ‘he Softas. Now, if he attempts to do what would 
seem an insult to all True Believers, and even to the super- 
natural guidance by which, as they would hold, they had 
been enabled to foil the invader, he would sink helplessly 
in the tide of anger he had provoked. No, our peace- 
makers may assure themselves that a worse moment 
for mediation than the present could hardly be conceived. 
Neither party believes itself beaten. Both parties think 
that to admit such a compromise as that offered last winter 
would be declaring to the world that they did hold them- 
selves beaten. That, we may be sure, neither of them will 
do. In the meantime, mere mediation,—mediation, we 
mean, without the positive offer of military help under 
prescribed conditions,—can only be mischievous to any Power 
which it might induce to rely vaguely on external aid in 
the hour of peril. There is a time to make peace, but 
there is a time to let even peacemaking alone ;—and that time 


is the present. 
T is strange to hear M. Thiers’ voice raised, as it were, from 
I beyond the tomb, in answer to a manifesto of Marshal 
MacMahon’s which was not drawn up till Thiers was lying in 
his coffin. Yet an abler answer could hardly have been given 
even by one who had mused long over the Marshal’s laconic, 
menacing, and not over-scrupulous order to the people of 
France to return him a majority. Thiers was always at his 
best when the issue he was discussing turned upon principles 
of plain common-sense, and did not need the application of 
that more ideal feeling and that more generous self-restraint 
which the highest treatment of the apparently conflicting 
interests of competing nations or governments always involves. 
He knew what was before his eyes ; he knew what it was im- 
possible to hope for; and no one ever had greater power of 
making clear to others who did not know what was really 
before their eyes, that they were feeding their hearts on windy 
hopes which could not be realised. This power of M. Thiers’ 
comes out in its fullest relief in his posthumous address to 
the electors of the ninth electoral division of Paris, published 
on Monday. In that address M. Thiers expounds, no doubt, 
only what every one who used his eyes might have seen ; but 
then every one does not use his eyes, and therefore many had 
not seen it, and M. Thiers was one of those who had the happy 
art of helping France to see what was plain, in such a way 
that it was not easy for Frenchmen to close their eyes again 
and dream that they had not seen it. Perhaps the most 
masterly part of the address is the careful analysis of what the 
Chamber of Deputies dissolved for its “ radicalism ” had and had 
not done to deserve that vague and, in France, new, reproach, 
If, said M. Thiers, by “ radicalism ” is meant “a certain form 
of the democratic spirit which would affect the civil adminis- 
tration, the financial régime, the military organisation, religious 
affairs, the reciprocal relations of the constitutional powers, 
the intervention of the Chambers in foreign politics, it would 
be necessary, no doubt, to resist it, and to resist energetically 
one Chamber which should permit itself to be drawn into it. 
But to call a Chamber Radical which does not even raise the 
discussion of the tax on income ; which maintains intact the 
duration of the time of military service ; which accords the 
grants to all the Churches recognised by the State, and 
augments notably the endowment of the Catholic Charch ; 
which, in the presence of the condemnable acts of certain 
bishops, limits itself to a simple censure, while all other 
citizens would have incurred grave penalties for such acts,— 
which far from permitting itself an indiscreet interference in 
the politics of the State, refuses to question the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs,—which, far from ignoring the limits of its 
power, concedes to the Senate rights which England does not 
concede to the House of Lords, and respects scrupulously the 
dignity of an Upper Chamber which does not consult its 
dignity [qui ménage scrupuleusement une Chambre haute qui 
ne la ménage pas], to call such a Chamber Radical,—no, 
Messieurs les Ministres, you may so call it, but you do not 
think it what you call it.” 

In that passage M. Thiers appears as the true Conservative 
Republican—anxious not to admit the invasion of the demo- 
eratic spirit in certain political domains — and, there- 
fore, all the more trustworthy when he gives his emphatic 
testimony to the Conservatism of the dissolved Chamber in 
resisting the innovations which the spirit of democracy might 


cope with 





M. THIERS’ COUNTER-MANIFESTO. 


men, it does seem ridiculous to accuse a Chamber of Radicalism, 
which had resisted the popular cry for a short term of military 


service, which had never even proposed to throw the burdens 
of the country on the wealthy classes; which had assented 
to ecclesiastical endowments, especially the endowment of 
Catholicism; which had been almost over-anxious not 
to embarrass the policy of the Foreign Office, and 
which had meekly accepted many of the financial 
amendments recommended by the Senate on its own pro- 
posals, If that be Radicalism, what is Conservatism ? 
And if that be not Radicalism, why did the Senate and 
Marshal MacMahon dissolve the Chamber for its Radicalism ¢ 
What M. Thiers describes as the policy of the late Assembly 
would, in England, be called a policy of rather timid and Conser- 
vative Whigs. And if Chamber after Chamber is to be dissolved, 
till such men as these are out-voted by more reactionary Tories, 
why, then the Constitution must be a political machinery not for 
questioning France as to her real wishes, but for “ putting her 
to the question,”—a very different process, which has never 
resulted in obtaining the truth, though often in obtaining the 
reply most convenient to the questioner. But, it is said, 
though the majority of the Chamber assented to the policy of 
the Senate, from fear of the results of a quarrel, yet its bias 
against this Conservative policy was notorious, and Marshal 
MacMahon dissolved it for what it would fain have done, not 
for what it did. Well, but what a plea is this for a practical 
politician,—to anticipate an offence which has not been com- 
mitted,—to appeal to the country on the ground of what 
he surmises and expects, not on the ground of what has actually 
happened! You might as well try a man for th crime he is 
meditating, instead of for what he has done or is attempting. 
A more tremendous political censure can hardly be passed on 
the Marshal than that he appealed to the country on the 
ground of what he feared, and not on the ground of the actual 
achievements of his opponents. Why did he not wait till he 
could put his finger on the evidence that the Left were under- 
mining the Constitution? We do not know how far political 
parties are or are not rational and moderate, till we see how 
they act under the pressure of the circumstances best adapted 
to make them act reasonably. Under the pressure of such cir- 
cumstances, the Left, whatever they wished, had acted reason- 
ably, and the Marshal dissolved the Chamber only because 
under other circumstances he felt sure they would have acted 
unreasonably, Was ever worse plea for an arbitrary and un- 
constitutional act advanced in this world ? 

That part of M. Thiers’ address which points out how in- 
variably the party which has vaunted itself the Saviour of 
Society in France has been the only party from which France 
needed to be saved,—nay, that the very proposal thus to save 
society had originated in a clear perception that but for the use 
of force everything was going against them,—vwill tell very 
powerfully on the minds of the French peasantry, who really 
want to terminate the exhausting régime of suspense. The 
Saviours of Society have in each case felt that but for some 
great feat of political legerdemain, their time for disappearing 
was come,—and so it often was, in spite of, or rather not un- 
frequently, in consequence of the attempt to achieve the feat. 
M. Thiers proved to the country in 1873 that this was so, when 
he surrendered power into the hands of the reaction, only to 
prove to them that it was quite impossible to use it; that 
when they had got a Ministry favourable to the restoration of 
monarchy, they had no monarch to whom the monarchy 
could be restored. The Republic was no arbitrary invention 
of his, for when he was put out of the way, and the 
bitterest enemies of the Republic had succeeded him, 
the problem how to restore the monarchy remained as hope- 
less as ever. The Republic remained, not because those 
who administered affairs felt any less loathing for it than 
before, but because, loathe it as they might, they could get 
nothing with which to replace it. They became the means of 
proving, as it were, ex absurdo, that Monarchy was impossible. 
For they, the friends of Monarchy, after hawking the Crown of 
France about Europe in vain, had to come back to the National 
Assembly and scheme for an interregnum in which to compose 
differences far too vital ever to admit of being composed. 
Finally, nothing can be more masterly than M. Thiers’ 
comment on the contrast between “the good Republic” and 
“the bad Republic.” That was not the bad Republic, he says, 
which, in the midst of ruins, rebuilt the Commonwealth, re- 
established the Army, paid the indemnity, liberated the terri- 
tory, once more made France the mistress of her own destiny,— 
and last of all, gave her a fixed Constitution. Frenchmen might 





have proposed on all these heads. And certainly, to English- 
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of 1877 ; France progressive, with France once more arrested 
in her progress, and warned that a great counter-revolution must 
be achieved. Under which Republic had she been the more pro- 
sperous,—under the Republic which meant what it said, or under 
that which is undermining the Constitution, and threatening 
the country that if it does not send back a Conservative Chamber, 
the Chamber must be dispensed with, and France governed by 
the Senate and the Chief Magistrate alone? The only bad 
republic has been that which is disloyally administered,—the 
republic of anti-republicans. The bad republic is the republic 
which has no faith in itself, which when the country is con- 
sulted does not wish to know what the country really thinks, 
but denies it the ordinary means of making up its mind, 
interferes with the Press, interdicts the sale of newspapers, and 
yet allows those to speak out who openly ridicule the Con- 
stitution, and suggest that, the Constitution failing to yield the 
right result, a little complementary violence may be usefully 
applied to force the hand of France. The bad republic is 
that which refuses not merely the application of the true 
republican principles, but the application of all principles 
of constitutional liberty, even those which are recognised in 
all the higher class of monarchies at least as fully as in any 
republic. The ‘bad republic’ is the republic inaugurated on 
the 16th May by men who disbelieve not merely in a republic, 
but in constitutional freedom of any sort; and the sooner that 
is publicly repudiated by France, the sooner will ‘the good 
republic’ have a chance once more. 

On the whole, the telling effect of M. Thiers’ addtess may 
be inferred not only from the disgraceful order of the 
Government prohibiting its sale by the newsvendors,—they 
evidently wish to gag their opponents, and to prevent the 
electors from hearing both sides of the question, so far as 
they can,—but from the terms of the manifesto since put 
forth by the senators of the Right. That manifesto asserts 
that on every point the Left intend to do just what M. Thiers 
shows that they have not done, and what he himself would 
have strongly disapproved their doing. Radicalism, say the 
Senators of the Right, means “ the ruin of all the forces of 
society, the disorganisation of the magistrature, of the Ad- 
ministration, of the Army itself, the overthrow of the financial 
system, the progressive duty on incomes, which is spoliation 
substituted for the proportional duty, which is equality in justice. 
0006s It means society without religion, the Church without 
priests, the school without God, the nation descending from the 
moral height of Christian beliefs to the debasement of material- 
istic doctrines.” That would be a very effective attack if, like M. 
Thiers’ defence of the Left, it was supported by facts. But M. 
Thiers has answered it by anticipation. If that is what the 
majority of the Chamber are dismissed for wishing, why did 
not the Marshal wait till they had given effect to their wishes ? 
Who is to know what people wish, except by what they do? 
As a matter of fact, the majority have acted in just the oppo- 
site sense in regard to all these matters. They have been Con- 
servative in their finance, Conservative in their military 
policy, Conservative in their Church policy, and Conservative 
in their deference to the wishes of the Senate. The Right, 
therefore, and the Marshal are judging them out of an 
“@ priort consciousness,” not by their deeds, and the Govern- 
ment desire to hide this cardinal element of the case from the 
electors. They wish the electors to believe what is not true, 
and to pass judgment under a mistake, Can a more discredit- 
able wish be formed by a Government than that? Such a 
Government is hardly worthy of the worst period of French 
history. It is a Government, indeed, that will be held in con- 
tempt as long as any one reads the history of its hypocritical 
professions and its cynical deeds. 





THE PENGE CASE. 


HE Penge Case teaches a remarkable lesson on one point. 

It brings home to us more clearly than ever how pain- 

fully the present state of our law withholds from us the final 
and clinching evidence on which alone the public conscience 
would be quite easy in inflicting such a penalty as that which 
the two male prisoners found guilty of the murder of Harriet 
Staunton will undoubtedly suffer. We are not throwing 
the slightest discredit on the conduct of the trial or the ver- 
dict. On the contrary, no one can follow the masterly sum- 
ming-up without feeling that the shade of doubt which 
may linger in the minds of the most competent judges 
as to the intention of the prisoners, will be very small indeed. 


Mr. Justice Hawkins successfully brought the impressive medical | 
evidence offered for the prosecution to its due place among the | 














data on which the jury had to form their opinion. Powerfully as 
the theory of the defence that Harriet Staunton’s emaciation 
and death were due to the natural progress of a fearful tuber. 
cular disease, and not to anything like deliberate starvation, 
had influenced many minds, especially the minds of medical 
men, no one who looks at the whole chain of facts as Mr. 
Justice Hawkins has arrayed them, at the complete absence 
of any sign of ill-feeling towards the prisoners in the servant. 
maid’s mind, and the evidence indeed of her bias on their behalf, 
—at the confirmatory evidence which supported her second 
statement,—at the elaborate plots made to deceive the 
mother of the murdered woman,—at the mode of dealing 
with the child, both when living and dead,—and at the 
attempts made to account for the poor woman’s ema- 
ciation by an evidently false suggestion,—will doubt that, 
on the whole, the best use has been made of the evidence 
before them by both Judge and jury, and that so far as the 
facts in evidence go, the male prisoners, at all events, will 
richly deserve their fate. But why should there be any such 
hesitation, any shadow of doubt left as to the justice of a 
sentence so grave as this? There clearly would be none, if 
the accused had been allowed to tender their own evidence for 
what it was worth,—whether the result had been to show that 
they had no evidence to give tending to prove that the neglect 
of the poor half-witted woman was not wilful, or whether it 
had been to show that they invented evidence which was in- 
consistent with that of the other prisoners. On the other 
hand, in a case of this kind there will always be a linger- 
ing doubt that if the prisoners had been allowed to speak for 
themselves, they might have said something to alter the com- 
plexion of the evidence, which yet they were not skilful enough 
to say through their counsel. Now there cannot be a question, 
we think, but that this lingering doubt is a serious evil, even in 
that great majority of cases in which it is a doubt on the 
wrong side. Of course, in those cases,—relatively, we admit, 
extremely few,—in which the doubt in the public mind re- 
presents a real miscarriage of justice, the mischief goes much 
deeper than this; it is indeed the mischief of 4 great wrong, 
—not merely the mischief of an uncertain and wavering 
public sentiment, where there ought to be prompt and 
unhesitating acquiescence in the issue of our judicial pro- 
cesses. Still it may be readily admitted that no syatem will 
ever attain absolute judicial infallibility, and doubtless it is 
true that whatever we may do with respect to admitting the 
evidence of the accused for what it is worth, or excluding 
it, there will be occasional failures of justice, where all the 
circumstances appear to conspire together to mislead the 
best and most impartial of tribunals. But it is, we think, 
pretty clear that in cases like the one which has been occu- 
pying the Central Criminal Court for a week, the very 
slight doubt which remains on the public mind would 
have either disappeared altogether, or have been so materially 
strengthened as to cause a great change in the issue, had 
the evidence of the accused been accepted for what 
it was worth. Had the accused withheld their evidence, 
that would have rightly told strongly in favour of the con- 
clusions which the other evidence yielded. Had they ten- 
dered their evidence, and had important portions of it proved 
to be mutually incompatible, that, again, would have told in 
favour of the result already arrived at. On the other hand, if— 
as is not quite impossible—they had really been innocent of the 
intention of murder, it is hardly questionable that indica- 
tions of their innocence must have come out in the course of the 
separate examinations of the four prisoners. As it is, then, 
though the verdict of the jury will give as much satisfaction 
and create as undivided a feeling of approval in the public 
mind as the circumstances of the case admit, it is quite 
certain that different circumstances would have admitted of still 
more confidence, and a still less divided public sentiment. 
And if this be so, it seems of the greatest importance that 
the change in the law should take place which would 
bring about that greater sense of confidence in our system 
of justice. When a striking and dramatic retribution falls 
upon so monstrous a crime as that which was tried this 
week, nothing is more undesirable than even the slightest 
doubt that that dramatic retribution was fully earned. In 
this instance, we have hardly any doubt at all that it was 
so, but even that slight residue of hesitation might easily 
have been dispelled. 

Of course we know the objection raised against the change 
we refer to. It will be said,—not wholly without justice,— 
that to permit the accused to offer themselves for exami- 
nation if they will, though it will clear up many a case of 
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ilt, prevent the escape of many a depraved criminal, 
and facilitate the acquittal of many an innocent person, 


| the balance lies. We should have been darker indeed at night 


without gas, but we should have been lighter by day, and that 


will now and then have the opposite effect,—will lead to| might have been some compensation. In foregoing some of the 
the condemnation of some innocent persons who have not the | advantages derived from coal, we should have escaped some of the 


presence of mind to go through their examination well, in the 
faceof so much peril, and who will appear to criminate themselves 
through confusion of mind, where they should exculpate them- 


| 
| 


| disadvantages; and,so far only as those who are compelled to live 


in the thick of the disadvantages are concerned, we greatly doubt 
whether they would not have been well advised—supposing that 


selves. Wedo not deny that this may be so. But after all, | the choice had been given them—in remaining content with dark 


the question is,—first, which of the two systems will o/tener 
secure the innocent from conviction,—next, which of the two 


streets and dimly-lighted houses. It is much the same thing with 
regard to Railways, To begin with Mr. Bright’s own experiences, 


will oftener secure punishment to the guilty,—lastly, which of | there is no question, of course, that to get from Manchester 


the two will give the public the sompletest confidence 
that innocence has not been punished, and that guilt has not 
escaped punishment. The first question is the most weighty 
of the three, and if we did not believe that to accept 
evidence for the accused for what it is worth, would much 
oftener be a security against wrong convictions, than it would 
be a cause of wrong convictions, we should resist any change. 
But surely, though the system might sometimes miscarry, it 
would far oftener supply clues to the truth than misleading 
suggestions. About the answer to the second and third questions 
there is not really any doubt at all. Unquestionably, the real 
criminal would be much oftener detected, if he had power to 
tell his own tale his own way, than he is now; and still 
more certain is it, that the public would have far more confi- 
dence in the decision actually arrived at. Even as it is, the 
demeanour of the accused in Court necessarily goes for 
much, though he has no power to show what he really is ; 
but the effect so produced is only produced on those who are 
present, and is incommunicable to the public at large. 
With the power of telling or refusing to tell his own story, 
the public means of judging of the verdict arrived at would be 
far more adequate,—and accordingly the verdict, whatever it 
was, would be far more cordially supported out of doors. We 
cannot really doubt that both the cause of justice and, what is 
only second to it in importance, the full sympathy of the 
public with the decisions of our Judicial Authorities, would be 
secured by the adoption of the obviously common-sense rule 
to let the accused say his say, if he wishes it, as to the grounds 
of the accusation. 





BEAUTIES OF SCIENCE, BY MR. BRIGHT. 

if is hard to say what it is that is displeasing in such a 
speech as that which Mr. Bright made at Rochdale on 
Tuesday. Why should not a great orator reckon up the 
benefits which Science has undoubtedly conferred on mankind, 
and call upon the young men he is addressing to unite with 
him in making an act of thanksgiving that they did not live 
in those melancholy ages when there was no gas to light their 
houses, and no photography to render their features? There is 
discontent enough in the world as it is, and if for the moment 
those who listened to Mr. Bright could feel how far happier 
and better they were than their fathers, why should any one 
wish to find fault? There is really no answer to these 
inquiries, but when we have confessed our inability to 
say why we dislike Mr. Bright’s speech, the unexplained 
feeling remains as strong as ever. These demonstrations 
that the world is so much better off than it was a 
century or half a century ago are usually spoiled by two 
faults. One is, that they entirely leave out of sight 
the losses which have attended the gains. The other is that 
they confound the gains themselves with the distribution of 
them. There are three things for which Mr. Bright calls on 
us to be especially grateful to science,—gas, railroads, and tele- 
graphs. The benefits of these three inventions are beyond 
dispute. Our public buildings are very much better lighted ; 
we are carried from place to place very much more quickly ; 
and we get both public and private news a great deal sooner. 
This is one side of the picture—what is the other? As 
regards gas, we will say nothing as to its unwholesomeness, or 
as to the injury it does to the contents of the rooms in which 
it is burned. These are to some extent avoidable evils; they 
are the fault, in part, of those who supply the gas, rather than 
of the gas itself. But we cannot separate gas from coal, 
and the injury which coal has done to large districts of Eng- 
land. If there had been .no gas, there might have been no 
Black Country, no districts of Yorkshire and Lancashire in which 
the sun can searcely be said to shine, no poisonous smoke de- 
stroying all vegetation, and making the landscape a dreary 
desert of black roads and tall chimneys. Surely these and 
similar accompaniments of scientific progress ought to be taken 
into the account, before pronouncing positively on which side 


in five hours under cover is very much pleasanter in cold or 
wet weather, or when you are in a hurry, than to get there in 
twenty-one hours, exposed to all the malice of wind and rain. 
But before we strike the balance, we must weigh all the 
pleasures that railroads have taken from travelling, and the 
wholesale destruction of country which has been wrought 
through their means. There is a well-known passage in the 
“ Stones of Venice ” which is constantly passed over as a mere 
example of Mr. Ruskin’s eccentric dislike of modern life, but 
which has remained entirely unanswered. In it he speaks of 
those “hours of peaceful and thoughtful pleasure,” when 
“there was something more to be anticipated and remem- 
bered, in the first aspect of each successive halting- 
place, than a new arrangement of glass roofing and iron 
girder.” The curious revival of Coaching which London 
has witnessed during the last few years is an unconscious 
acknowledgment that if men want to travel for pleasure, they 
must travel in some other way than by rail. But it is no 
slight loss to have the business and the pleasurabie aspects of 
travelling thus rudely divorced. In the days when men went every- 
where on coaches, every journey had possibilities of pleasure in 
it. The utmost that can be said of railway travelling is that 
it enables you to begin a journey which has possibilities of 
pleasure in ita long way from home. This involves absolute 
and permanent ignorance of large tracts of country which only 
possess a secondary interest. Englishmen, for example, know 
Switzerland thoroughly, because in Switzerland, partly from 
necessity and partly from habit, they discard railways. But 
they do not know France, which leads to Switzerland, and they 
do not know their own country because it leads to Scotland, and 
it is hard to see how they are ever to know either again. Or 
take one of the most generally appreciated benefits of rail- 
ways, the facilities they afford to men of business for living 
away from their offices or warehouses; there must be set 
against it, before a fair balance can be struck, the injury which 
railways have done to all the nearer suburbs of a great town. 
The southern districts of London, from Clapham to Croydon, 
are a melancholy instance of this. The growth of population 
must bear some of the blame, but the distribution of popula- 
tion which is due to railway extension has had still more to 
do with it. The telegraph stands on a different level, and as 
regards private telegrams, it is perhaps a nearly unmixed gain. 
As regards business telegrams, we are not so certain, and as 
regards newspaper telegrams, we are sure that they are more 
plague than profit. The fragmentary way in which news usually 
arrives, and the indisposition the reader feels to complete 
his knowledge, days or weeks after, when the fuller or more 
carefully considered accounts come to hand, are positive dis- 
advantages, for which we can see no compensation in the fact 
that we knew this morning what happened in all parts of the 
world yesterday afternoon. It would be interesting to know 
how far diplomacy and the government of dependencies has 
gained or lost by the invention of the telegraph, and we 
strongly suspect that here, too, the balance would turn out to 
be on the wrong side. 

The second point which jars upon the reader in Mr. Bright’s 
speech is, that he confounds the gains themselves with the 
distribution of them, Science, he says, “is the most just and 
beneficent of dispensers of good. It does not bring these 
blessings to royalty only, or to an ancient aristocracy only, 
or to rich people of any kind only, but it spreads its 
blessings over all the people, and the humblest is not 
excluded from them.” This is only true with one 
very important qualification. The humblest is not ex- 
cluded from the blessings of science, provided that he has 
the money wherewith to pay for them. Does not the gas, asks 
Mr. Bright, shine with as much brilliancy in a cottage as it 
does in Rochdale Town Hall? That depends upon how many 
burners there are in the cottage, and how much gas is turned 
on. Does not, he goes on, the same boat take the man who lives 
upon his six days’ wages for his six days’ work as rapidly and 








as safely across the ocean as if he were a prince or an ambas- 
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The letter, moreover, was spoken of as written about “two 
months ago,” which would be in June, long after the out. 
break of the war, instead of in January, while the Conference 
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sador? Granted, but what does the potential privilege of 
going to America by the Cunard Company’s steamers profit the 
ordinary working-man? The telegraph, again, undoubtedly 
benefits the poor on rare occasions by enabling them to | Was still sitting. M. Negropontis wrote to the Times to deny 
see a wife or a father before his death, when but for this | that any such letters as were described had ever been sent to him 
they must have died before the husband or the son could by Mr. Gladstone, and to state that even such as there were were 
reach them. But the whole ordinary usefulness of the telegraph | strictly private, and that an important personage had broken faith 
is confined to those who have the means of paying for it. in giving publicity to what was shown in strict confidence, 

Indeed, there is one aspect of the question which seem- | Further, Mr. Gladstone asked for the facts on which the Tele. 
ingly has not occurred to Mr. Bright. Have not these | graph correspondent had founded his statement, but in the mean- 
very gains of science helped to make the interval between rich | time the correspondent had got shut up in Plevna, and none 
and poor broader, and thus relatively to make the lot of the | was sent, till Monday last, just when Mr. Gladstone was send- 
poor man harder? After all, it is not the limitations which | ing off his letter to the London papers containing a copy of 
are imposed on us by nature that are galling. No poor man {his first letter to M. Negropontis, and regretting that of 








ee 


grudged the inability to travel forty miles an hour, or to send 
a telegram instead of a letter, when he regarded these restrictions 
as he now regards the inability to fly. It was common to him and 
his neighbours, whatever might be their means or position. But 
it is a different matter when these and other similar advantages 
are placed within the reach of every one that can pay for 
them. What was before a condition of human life is now a 
condition of life in his particular station, and if every fresh 
advance of science gives fresh benefits to the rich man while 
it leaves the poor man’s lot substantially unchanged, the sense 
of inequality is likely to grow much more than in proportion 
to the sense that at long intervals and under rare combinations 
of circumstances he may eat of the crumbs that fall from the 
scientific table. That all men are equally well off is as mis- 
chievous a fallacy as that all men are equal, and we fear that 
the necessity laid on Mr. Bright of speaking on a subject with 
which he was unacquainted has prevented him from keeping 








altogether clear of it. 





MR. GLADSTONE AND THE “ DAILY TELEGRAPH.” | 
HE story of Mr. Gladstone’s correspondence with M. | 
Negropontis is interesting only as it bears on the} 
literary morality of English journalism, but from that point 
of view it is unfortunately painfully interesting. On the 9th 
January last, Mr, Gladstone,—who of course cannot forget that 
his private opinions on such matters as war and peace have a 
very different kind of weight from those of an ordinary Eng- 
lish politician, and whose very opinions are probably more or 
less affected by that knowledge, for it is hardly possible to 
think under a pressure of several atmospheres of responsibility 
exactly as you would think without any responsibility,— 
wrote in reply to a Greek correspondent, M. Negropontis, 
who had asked his political advice, his general view of the 
moral sympathy which the Greek owes to the Slav. We have 
that letter before us, and as every one has remarked, nothing 
could be more harmless. We should, for our own parts, not 
scruple at all to say that Greece, in keeping neutral as she has 
done, has evaded a solemn responsibility, and run the risk of | 
defeating or delaying the triumph of a great cause. But 
Mr. Gladstone, fortunately for himself perhaps, does | 
not think so, and did not say anything of the kind. | 
In the first place, he wrote before there was any ques- | 
tion of immediate war, before the Conference had | 
broken up. In the next place, he happens to have an | 
habitual feeling of “strong disapproval, not unmixed even | 
with contempt, for those who gratuitously advise others to go | 
to war, while they themselves have only to live at home at | 





ease;” and for that reason alone, even if the question of + 


war had been under discussion, which it was not, he| 
would not have pressed war on the Greeks without | 
pressing it on England. Hence, as a matter of fact, the | 
reply of January 9th to M. Negropontis is as harmless a) 
letter as could have been written, and possibly enough even | 
Lord Derby himself would have found no fault with it. | 
However, M. Negropontis, having got a great corre- 
spondent, did not feel inclined to drop the correspond- 
ence, and appears to have written again; and Mr. Glad- 
stone, probably a little bored, replied again, saying, as 
is admitted on all hands, nothing but what he had said | 
before, but saying it more curtly,—perhaps, as a man might | 
who did not want an infinite series of discursive Greek letters 
to answer. Hereupon, on the 27th August, the special corre- | 
spondent of the Daily Telegraph, at Constantinople, stated in | 

t journal that important papers had just been made 
known there, from which he gathered that Mr. Gladstone was en- 


> second “curt letter,” which, as it was admitted, 


merely repeated the opinions of the first, he had no 
copy. This letter and its enclosure the Daily Telegraph of 
Tuesday published, with a note which seems to us one of the 
most discreditable fruits of our modern journalism, It states that 
the correspondence then published gives that journal a “ much- 
desired opportunity of rebuking the idle idea” that it could 
“ treat with indifference what concerns the reputation of the right 
honourable gentleman ;” and this misconception at least it does 
completely refute. It goes on to say that what their corre- 
spondent told was “ avowedly based on the description given by 
several distinguished persons who had seen the Negropontis let- 
ters,” and who declined to give their names, which “ honour for- 
bade ” the correspondent to betray. No doubt the chief of these 
persons is the ‘ Polonius” whom Mr. Gladstone refers to as the 
real moving spring in this matter, but who stays as obstinately 
behind the curtain, and refuses as steadily to come out, as if he 
were in the condition to which Hamlet reduced Polonius by his 
sudden sword-thrust. Now what, under these circumstances, 
does the Telegraph do? It insinuates that “’an it would, it could” 
prove Mr. Gladstone in the wrong. It talks of the impossibility of 
producing the “ complete file ” of the correspondence,—no one 
having ever even asserted that Mr. Gladstone’s letters were 
more than two in number, or that the second did more than 
repeat “ curtly ” the view of the first, which is now published, 

t dwells on the “unfortunately imperfect condition of the 
facts, which appear to leave this question far from being abruptly 
closed, to the disparagement of our representative’s good-faith.” 
It suggests that Mr. Gladstone ought to have demanded from M. 


Negropontis the publication of the whole correspondence, as if 


Mr. Gladstone‘had any right to force M. Negropontis into pub- 
lishing M. Negropontis’ own letters against his will, while no 
one affirms either that Mr. Gladstone’s second letter adds any 
thing to the first, or that there is any third in existence. And 
finally, it states that the special correspondent in question 
accepts “ frankly” the only course properly open to him by 
withdrawing the statement which he cannot substantiate; and 
then it adds, with a Pecksniffian air of generosity, “ But we avoid 


prolonging the discussion, or diminishing the completeness of that 


satisfaction which,.under the circumstances, Mr. Gladstone has 
a technical right to ask, we therefore leave the subject to 
public judgment with these frank explanations.” In other words, 
the Daily Telegraph reasserts by insinuation all that its corre- 
spondent withdraws because Mr. Gladstone has a “ technical ” 
right to ask that withdrawal, and then calls its explanations 
frank. Certainly the Daily Telegraph is not indifferent to 
anything which concerns Mr. Gladstone’s reputation. It 
is only too eager to cast mud upon it, in the confidence that 
some may stick, for what it really now says is much worse 
than that Mr. Gladstone tried to persuade the Greeks to break 
their neutrality, for it hints that he is not to be trusted when 
he disavows this, and proves his disavowal by facts. Our con- 
temporary would have been less indifferent, we think, to its own 
reputation, if it had been more indifferent, in the sense in 
which it construes indifference, to Mr. Gladstone’s. 





MODERN RESULTS OF PARTY GOVERNMENT. 

oe GOLDWIN SMITH has very recently 

attempted to show that as the settlement of once press- 
ing questions gradually obliterates old party watchwords, Party 
itself must disappear at no distant date, since “ in normal times 
the occupations of Governments and legislatures will be matters 
of current administration.” This is a very remarkable echo 
of opinions that were expressed almost everywhere a few years 


| ago. When the General Election of 1874 had transferred 


The main 


couraging the Greeks to break their neutrality, and join the Slavs | power from Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Disraeli, even Liberals widely 
in an attack upon the Turks ; that these letters had been seen by | avowed the opinion that it did not much signify. 


the diplomatic body at Constantinople, and that Mr.Gladstone’s | part of the work had been done, they said, at least for a time ; 
interference in such a matter was greatly deprecated by them. | —there was little to do but “ carry on the Government,” and 
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this would be done much as before. Since such expectations 
have done much mischief, and had in particularlar much to 
do with what had then actually taken place, it is worth while 
to show that they neither could be nor were actually realised. 

A moment’s reflection will convince any one that the question 
of Government is one mainly of a proper balance of powers in re- 

lation to the people governed. No Liberal will deny that many 
despotisms have done much for the human race; and Mr. Bright 
himself would scarcely make a sudden grant of Parliamentary 
institutions to the ryots of India, even though he could per- 
sonally ensure that they were of the very best Manchester 
pattern. At some future time we may, perhaps, attain to 
something like a Philosophy of Government, according to which 
despotic, monarchical, and republican forms shall all be seen 
to be only modes of one general law; meantime, however, 
we can only certainly say that those fitted to rule will rule, 
and that as the mass of a nation developes the qualities 
which in olden days made single men kings, they will not only 
rule inferior races, but insist on something like equal rights 
among themselves, as European monarchs call each other 
“ cousins.” Hence, as a nation developes socially, there will 
be a constant struggle for new adjustments between the two 
opposing principles of Right and of Authority, the result 
of which is but a manifestation of the “ survival of the fittest ;” 
and which can never end, unless and until society becomes 
perfectly adjusted, and remains permanently in that state. 
Some—for reasons Mr. Galton recently expounded at Plymouth 
—will seek to claim rights too soon, while others will seek to 
maintain too late authority which has lost its power. In 
this never ceasing struggle neither principle contains the whole 
or absolute truth, and if we are wise we shall recognise both ; 
but so far from “ current administration ” being independent of 
that everlasting party question which is ever seeking for solu- 
tion, we should rather expect to find therein some of the 
strongest traces of it. 

If it be granted that Party divisions represent in the main 
—as we believe they do—the two opposing principles of 
Right and of Rule; and if Party struggles turn mainly in 
practice—as we also believe they do—upon the precise time 
and degree of change which is itself inevitable wherever social 
progress and development are found, then an important con- 
sequence follows. It is freely admitted that Conservatism, or 
resistance to changes which some will certainly demand too 
soon, is as necessary to change being made at the right time 
as that there should be those who demand change at all. But 
since change must come, as those who were once governed by 
Authority claim and obtain the right to govern themselves, it 
is inevitable that one party shall in the long-run appear always 
to carry its measures and be on the winning side; while the 
other always appears to lose, or to be too late in all its conces- 
sions to popular demands. This fact tends to produce a con- 
stant feeling of defeat and irritation, which works actively in 
two opposite directions. 

One very curious effect of what we may venture to call the 
permanently “ losing” character of Conservatism is the policy, 
invented and mainly practised by Mr. Disraeli in his more 
lively days, which has been euphoniously termed “ dishing the 
Whigs.” In disgust at being uniformly forestalled by Liberals, 
that astute leader has been known—witness his Reform Bill— 
to astound his followers by granting more than even the Liberals 
ventured to do; and his principal organ, even now, points to 
the possibility of Lord Beaconsfield adopting the same course 
with the County Franchise, and justifies it on the extraordinary 
plea that “the country gentlemen have the matter in their 
own hands, and could always ensure the loyalty of the peasantry, 
if they had the slightest reason to suppose they were in danger 
of losing it.” This early attempt at “educating” the party 
deserves notice, but no one has ever ventured to say much for 
this kind of policy, since people on the whole like consistency. 
At the very time referred to, many of the Premier’s own party 
termed the “ dishing ” process disgraceful ; and it will not often 
be repeated,—not for this reason, but because experience con- 
vinced those who adopted it that it is also dangerous. We 
have only felt concerned to point out why, under certain 
circumstances, it is very natural. 

_ But the more ordinary effect of this constant sense of defeat 
18 a desire to positively undo in small details what in principle 
is felt to be irrevocable. Things have been successfully claimed 
as of right; but a conscientious Tory, alike with one who is 
mainly guided by mere class interests and sympathies, must 
and will endeavour, so far as he can, to proceed in detail in 
the old way. The instinct of authority and the sympathy 
with it, which are as strong in him as ever, must still come 


out, not only in what he says, but in what he does. Hence it 
is that such feelings and their results are termed Reactionary ; 
hence it is that a change in government must be felt in the 
most ordinary legislation and throughout “current adminis- 
tration ;” hence it is that those who supposed things were to go 
on under Mr, Disraeli’s Cabinet almost as if under a Liberal 
Government were profoundly mistaken. A very brief recapitu- 
lation of what has happened since 1874 will show how 
profoundly mistaken they were. 

In the first Session of the Parliament there was less oppor- 
tunity than usual for a reactionary policy, Government coming 
into office so suddenly that they had to adopt even the esti- 
mates of their predecessors. The celebrated speech affirming 
that the British Fleet was but a “ phantom,” followed by remedies 
to the extent of a bare £100,000, and the somewhat similar 
remedy of half-an-hour’s grace to public-houses for the great 
evils which had been loudly charged against Lord Aberdare’s 
Licensing Bill, simply showed the desire to find fault and undo, 
but do not greatly touch our subject. The Scotch Patronage 
Bill, however, which surrendered any control over the Estab- 
lishment, while maintaining its privileges, was a measure of 
another sort, and produced effects of which we have not yet 
seen the last. But far the most reactionary measure of the 
Session was the Endowed Schools Bill, which, as brought in 
by Lord Sandon, disqualified Nonconformists from being 
trustees of a great number of grammar-schools, retained 
restrictions to holy orders which were felt to be behind the 
age, and took away the right of Dissenters to compete for 
scholarships and exhibitions. Under the terrific storm of 
public feeling which followed, Government shrank before even 
a minority in the House, and the obnoxious clauses were given 
up; but the reluctance with which this was done is shown by 
the fact that the emasculated measure found no mention in 
the Queen’s Speech. It is also remarkable that although no 
more striking example can be found in which a minority, by 
the force of debate and the sheer justice of their cause, 
altered a measure for the better, charges of “ factious” oppo- 
sition were brought against the Liberal party by the whole 
Conservative Press of that day, with a vehemence which has 
had no parallel since until the last few months. In foreign 
policy, the year 1874 is noticeable for the marked disinclina- 
tion to recognise the Spanish Republican Government, which 
was visited with emphatic censure by such athoroughly aristo- 
cratic journal as the Morning Post, and which stands in marked 
contrast with the treatment accorded to the monarchy since 
established. It will be seen, then, that even the brief record 
of 1874 is significant enough; so much so, that the Press 
generally referred with emphasis to what one journal 
termed “the adoption by Government of the Continental 
practice of making a clean sweep” of the work of its 
predecessors. But such preliminary skirmishes by no means 
satisfied the party in power, and the Standard of that date, in 
reviewing the work of the Session, expressly found fault with 
the excessive moderation that had prevailed, and wrote of the 
Ministers, “ If they are not in office as the accredited represen- 
tatives of constitutional principles, they had better have stayed 
in opposition.” We shall accordingly expect to find far more 
pronounced signs of the “principles” referred to in the year 
following. 

As an actually beneficial instance of the new spirit in foreign 
affairs, we may note the purchase by Government of nearly 
one-half the Suez Canal, which was undoubtedly an exercise 
of sheer executive authority, but was as undoubtedly considered 
by the public 2s conducing to the national welfare. For the 
extraordinary mission of Mr. Cave so much cannot be said. That 
mission, as understood by Mr. Disraeli, appears not only to have 
been neither understood nor desired by the Khedive, but to 
have actually injured him, and must be classed as a blunder 
distinctly traceable to Tory forms of thought. But what upon 
the whole far more affected the public was the Slave Circu- 
lar, which not only shocked national feeling by surrendering 
slaves who had come on board British men-of-war on the high 
seas, but appeared to admit that such vessels were subject to 
foreign jurisdiction. A more conspicuous proof of the sym- 
pathy of those in office for Authority as against individual 
Rights 2ould scarcely be found, and the storm of indignation 
which followed it will never be forgotten. A minor instance 
of the same feeling was afforded in the ‘ Vanguard’ Court- 
martial and subsequent proceedings. ‘The court-martial had 
censured the captain of that vessel for want of judgment and 
duty before the accident, and want of resource after it, and his 
inferior officers for faults of the same kind; but also blamed 








the Admiral by implication for too high a speed, and the 
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officers of the ‘Iron Duke’ for the graver faults of steering 
out of line, increasing speed, and giving no signals. But a 
Minute of the Board of Admiralty reversed these conclusions. 
While it dismissed the lieutenant of the ‘ Iron Duke’ from his 
ship, it exonerated her captain and even the admiral, though 
it expressly admitted that the latter was under “ an erroneous 
impression ” respecting the duty of his captains, and made a 
very “ injudicious” signal. When the Minute appeared, the 
Admiral was the Board’s Superintendent of Naval Reserves, 
and the public keenly felt the different measure meted out to 
him and to the poor lieutenant. This was all the more noticeable 
as being in marked contrast with the course taken by a Liberal 
Government when the ‘ Agincourt’ stranded on the Pearl Rock 
in 1871; when the Rear-Admiral of the Fleet and both Flag- 
Captains were superseded, the Vice-Admiral directed to strike 
his flag, and the Staff Commander placed upon half-pay: In 
legislation, this year witnessed Purchase in the Army partially 
restored under colour of exchanges; Mr. Hardy’s Bill legal- 
ising more than the actual expenses of such arrangements, and 
throwing over them official sanction, thus partly undoing what 
it had cost the nation so much todo. This was undoubtedly 
done under strong professional pressure, and it shows the 
strong sympathy that always exists between Tory and “ class” 
interests, that many professed Liberals voted for it, as they 
did later for the Appellate Jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 

t is equally worthy of note that while time could be found 
to push through such a measure, time could not be found to 
protect sailors, until Mr. Plimsoll’s extraordinary outburst so 
roused the country that a Bill of some sort became a sheer 
necessity. 

Amongst the noticeable events of 1876 are that Royal 
Titles Bill, respecting which Mr. Disraeli made the extra- 
ordinary statement that it would operate as a check to 
Russian aggression in Central Asia. The same Session 
saw Appellate Jurisdiction restored in effigy to the House 
of Lords, while the Burials Bill was still steadfastly opposed, 
though it was known that the usual hostile majority would be 
reduced even in the Tory House by one-half. It also witnessed 
Lord Sandon’s error in accepting Mr. Pell’s amendment to 
the Education Bill, providing for the abolition by vote of 
unpopular School Boards. While this.was done, Mr. Butt’s 
Bills for altering the Irish borough franchise, and replacing 
grand juries by elected County Boards, were rejected by 
majorities much smaller than the regular party majority, 
and an opportunity thus lost of affording some legitimate 
satisfaction to Ireland. As regards foreign and colonial 
policy, the year saw Lord Carnarvon, in quite the old- 
fashioned way, proposing to exchange territory with France on 
the coast of Africa; while India was startled by a high- 
handed despatch from Lord Salisbury, censuring the Viceroy 
in Council for removing certain internal taxes before taking 
off the duty on cotton goods, and requiring that in future 
all legislative aad financial measures should be Jaid before the 
Home Government for approval, before being submitted to the 
Council. This policy was warmly opposed by Lord Halifax, 
the Duke of Argyll, and Lord Lawrence, but was finally 
maintained. 

It need hardly be said that the past year shows the same 
tendency. The division in the Lords clearly showed that a 
good Burials Bill could be passed with certainty and ease, but 
this was declined ; while on the other hand, the Army Pro- 
motion Bill (the third measure drawn up in the interests of the 
officers rather than of the Army), was forced through at the 
last moment, the chief Tory journal openly remarking that 
the question was “not one upon which the opinion or 
advice of the House of Commons can be practically use- 
ful.” On the other hand, the Prisons Bill, though adding 
to central authority, was both useful and popular. But 
the most characteristic sign of the feeling which domi- 
nates the party in power is undoubtedly the pro-Turkish 
policy of the Government. Tradition, and other more com- 
plex motives, doubtless helped to shape this; but it is also 
beyond doubt that the Tories regarded the insurgents as 
rebels, and consequently sided with those who to them repre- 
sented legitimate authority. Very lately, indeed, the leading 
Tory organ frankly said that ‘one sufficient reason why 
English Conservatives no longer see in Russia a Conservative 
Power, is to be found in the fact that Russia now employs 
against her enemies revolutionary means;” and the same 
reasoning is clearly traceable in many quarters. Hence it is 
that we find a bias constant and invariable; hence it is that 





styled ‘ alleged ;” hence it is we have at this very moment a 
British Ambassador sending home documents, too evidently 
“drawn up for publication,” arguing the most extreme views 
before even the facts are known, and setting aside with his 
unsupported word the calm and official report drawn up on 
the spot by Mr. Baring. 

Such is a very brief outline of what has taken place since 
the change of Government. Were the object of the statement 
merely partisan, much more might have been said ; but enough 
has been cited to show how the guiding principle of a Party 
must come out in even the details of its administration, and 
that the difference between Liberal and Tory government 
must in any case be very great. It has not been pretended 
that such difference is invariably in favour of Liberal govern- 
ment. It has been admitted that the Tory ideas of authority, 
and consequent respect for all existing authorities, have their 
place in any complete philosophy of government; and the 
purchase of the-Suez Canal and the Prisons Bill were expressly 
cited as examples of benefit from the application of those 
ideas. Any intelligent Liberal can well afford to acknowledge 
all this, and more. But with all this, the general truth 
remains that the whole course of affairs has been profoundly 
affected by the party which has been in office, and that a vast 
mass of what has been done in foreign policy, domestic 
policy, and administration, has been the direct contrary of 
what would have been done had the Liberal party remained 
in power. With some details a Liberal may and ought, when 
party feeling has cooled, to feel content, but with regard to 
the principal part he cannot so console himself. He must 
rather feel that not only has a magnificent surplus been 
wasted, which might have accomplished so much good, but 
that according to all his opinions and beliefs, his country has 
so far retrograded. Our own sympathies are not, of course, 
disguised, but the general truth we have expressed is inde- 
pendent of Party views, and would apply quite as well to Tory 
complaints of Liberal administration. 

An important practical conclusion follows. Any one who 
duly considers such facts cannot possibly feel that indifference 
to what Party is in power which was so generally expressed 
four years ago. So far from demanding some “ great ques- 
tion” before he can heartily desire change in an adverse 
administration, he will find abundant cause for his highest 
solicitude in those every-day affairs respecting which Party has 
been so thoughtlessly affirmed to make no difference. To the 
thoughtful man, such a careless verdict will indeed seem the 
very extreme of ignorance, and such practical indifference as 
resulted in the reaction of 1874 almost positively criminal. He 
will indeed cheerfully recognise, that there are place and function 
for a different political principle to that which sways himself ; 
and he will seek to credit those who are governed by it with a 
sense of duty and patriotism equal to his own ; but he must be 
faithful to the truth which he knows, and labour and strive 
earnestly, always and everywhere, for the political faith which 
is in him. Some may still tell him, that for a few years the 
triumph or the defeat of what he believes to be true can 
matter little to him or to others; he will see that the effects 
of such an event are felt in even the “current Administration” 
of every day, and matter a great deal indeed. 





PRESIDENT HAYES IN THE SOUTH. 


HE President of the United States returned to Washing- 
ton on Wednesday, “ well pleased (it is said) with his 
Southern tour,” and confident in the restoration of peace and 
good-feeling through perseverance in the policy he has 
adopted. It was undoubtedly a courageous, and perhaps a 
dangerous enterprise that Mr. Hayes undertook when, barely 
six months after the conclusion of the electoral dispute, he 
ventured among the men who had fought for the Confederacy, 
and who do not repent their devotion to the “ Lost Cause.” It 
is true that after the announcement of a new policy towards the 
South in the President’s Inaugural Message, many leaders of the 
Southern Democrats professed a desire to give the Adminis- 
tration fair-play. But even with the fullest confidence in the 
sincerity of General Wade Hampton and others, it was far from 
certain that the majority of the White people would be prepared 
to receive the President of the United States with cordiality. 
For Mr. Hayes isin their eyes identified with many grievances, 
old and new. He fought in the ranks of the victorious 
Unionist Army, he was strongly on the side of emancipation ; 
during his career in Congress he supported by his votes all that 


while any charges against Russians are given as facts, the | body of legislation which, as the Southerners contend, kept 
most terribly substantiated charges against Turks are cautiously | them for more than ten years in a degrading servitude to the 
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Negro voters, and to the Northerners who manipulated the 
“ Carpet-bag ” Government. Moreover, Mr. President Hayes, 
since his election, has advocated in his address to Congress, 
and in his executive capacity has carried out, a policy grievous to 
the Southern States. His success was gained in a manner deeply 
irritating to the Southern people. The Democrats, in spite 
of many difficulties, had at length marshalled a “ solid South ” 

inst the long-continued domination of the Republican 
party, and with the aid of two or three Northern States, they 
were confident of victory. As a matter of fact, they not only 
polled a majority upon the aggregate popular vote, but gained, 
in their own opinion, a clear majority of the electoral votes. 
Of the fruits of this triumph they were deprived, in the first 
instance, by the conduct of the Returning Boards, and after- 
wards by the decision of the Commission of Fifteen. The 
latter gave Mr. Hayes a clear legal title, but the Democrais 
have angrily contended that it was tainted with the same cor- 
ruption from the charge of which the Returning Boards were 
never cleared. It seemed, therefore, quite possible that 
President Hayes, representing at once the Northern victory 
in the Civil War and the Republican victory at the late 
elections, would be received coldly, if not angrily, by the 
Southern Democrats, and that neither General Wade Hamp- 
ton nor any of the other Democratic leaders would be able to 
control inopportune outbreaks of the old, intractable Southern 
temper. But the President and his advisers, convinced of 
the importance of proving to the North that the South 
was not irreconcilable, resolved to encounter the risks 
ef the journey. Mr. Hayes has within the last fortnight 
passed through Kentucky and Tennessee, the northern parts 
of Alabama and Georgia, and the western part of Virginia. 
He is so thoroughly satisfied with the reception given him, 
that he proposes, it is said, to visit Richmond later in the 
year ; and from Richmond, probably, he will go at least as far 
South as the Carolinas and Atlanta. 

The leaders of the Southern Democrats have apparently 
taken pains to show the President, and through the President 
the people of the North, that the South now desires nothing 
more than peace, and have abandoned all revolutionary de- 
signs. If this were not so, General Wade Hampton and the 
other Democrats who accompanied President Hayes upon his 
tour would not only have been guilty of playing a part with 
scandalous duplicity, but would have succeeded in enlisting 
the excitable population of five of the most passionately 
Southern States in the deception. The notion that 
those who welcomed the President at Louisville, Nashville, 
Chattanooga, and Lynchburg were insincere in their offers 
of friendship and their desire for peace must be dismissed as 
absurd. Yet the President lost no opportunity of insisting 
that although the privileges of self-government had been 
restored to the South, it was upon the implied condition 
that the Union was to be placed beyond challenge, that no 
attempt was to be made to restore Slavery, and that the 
Constitutional Amendment was to be regarded as the founda- 
tions of the new policy. The Extreme Republican party in 
the North have denied that the South could ever candidly 
aceept these acknowledgments of their defeat, and the 
politicians who have been denouncing the policy of the Pre- 
sident would have gladly received news of riotous Anti- 
Unionist demonstrations, or of insults inflicted upon the repre- 
sentatives of the Federal authority. Neither the Unionist 
principle, however, nor the position of the emancipated negroes 
has been made the object of attack in the South during the 
President’s tour, and Mr. Hayes carries back to Washington 
the conviction, which will soon be shared by the whole North, 
that the worst effects of the Civil War and the darkest traditions 
of the Slave Power have passed away in the South, and that 
neither the Union nor the Negro are in any danger requiring 
a display of Federal force in the States of the late Confederacy. 

Some very remarkable testimony, antecedent by a few days 
to the beginning of the President’s tour, was published in the 
New York Nation of September 13. The writer, who had 
“just returned from a few weeks’ stay in Virginia,” was struck 
by the contrast between his late visit and one which he had 
paid to the Cotton States twenty years ago, immediately after 
Mr. Buchanan’s election to the Presidency. The first change 
which became apparent to him, he says, was “ the emancipation 
which conversation and social intercourse with Northerners 
had undergone.” In the old times, when the Southerner and 
the Northerner met, there was “a certain acridity and a sense 
of strong and deep limitations and reserves in our discussions, 
somewhat like those which are felt in the talk of a pious Evan- 
gelical Protestant and a pious Catholic.” But now “ there is a 


curious change in the atmosphere.” The Northern visitor 
finds himself in “a country where all things are debateable,” 
and where he “has not to be on the look-out for susceptibili- 
ties.” The negro could be openly and freely talked of. “I 
found every Southerner I spoke to ready to discuss him, to let 
you have your own views about him, just as you had them about 
sheep and oxen.” The Southerners themselves perceive and 
confess the change. As one of them said to the writer in the 
Nation, “ Yes, sir! We have been brought into intellectual 
and moral relations with the rest of the civilised world.” 
There is one restriction, it is true, upon this novel 
freedom of controversy :—“ The events of the war you can 
discuss freely, but you are hardly at liberty to denounce 
Southern soldiers or officers, or accuse them of ‘ rebellion,’ or 
to assume that they fought for base or wicked motives. More- 
over, in a certain sense, all Southerners are still ‘ unrepentant 
rebels.’ Doubtless, in view of the result, they will acknow- 
ledge that the war was a gigantic mistake ; but I found that 
if I sought for an admission that, if it was all to do over 
again, they would not fight, I was touching on a very tender 
point, and I was gently but firmly repelled. The reason is 
plain enough. In confessing this, they would, they think, be 
confessing that their sons and brothers and fathers had perished 
miserably in a causeless struggle, on which they ought never to 
have entered; and this, of course, looks like a slur on their 
memory,—and their memory is still, after the lapse of twelve 
years, very sacred and very dear.” But these are intelligible 
and even honourable feelings, and the revengeful spirit with 
which they were at first mingled, and which was one 
potent element in the difficulties of “ reconstruction,” is 
dying out, and is indeed dead in most places. To the 
Southern farmers, the war, says the observer whom we are 
quoting, “is history, tender, touching, and heroic history, if 
you will, but having no sort of connection with the practical 
life of to-day.” The Southern mind is not “ occupied with 
schemes for the assassination and spoliation of negroes and 
for a new rebellion,” but with plans of money-making, of which 
their farms give ample evidence. “Their designs on the 
Negro are confined to getting him to work for low wages,” 
and as a matter of fact, all through Virginia the negroes are 
seeking and obtaining employment upon strictly commercial 
terms. The economical revolution that has taken place has 
completely altered the Southern way of looking at slavery and 
the negro. One plantation, which before the war was worked 
with 150 slaves, is now worked to vastly better advantage 
with “twelve hired men.” The owner “ laughs when you ask 
him if he regrets slavery. Nothing would induce him to take 
care of 150 men, women, and children, furnishing perhaps 
thirty able-bodied men, littering the house with a swarm of lazy 
servants,and making heavy demands on the meat-house and corn- 
crib, and running up doctors’ bills.” Other cases, even more con- 
clusively showing that agriculture in the Southern States is be- 
coming a business managed on economical principles, are cited 
by the Correspondent of the Nation. His conclusion is that 
men in the North like Mr. Boutwell and Mr. Blaine, who speak 
of the Southerners as slave-owners, rebels, and conspirators, 
“ forget how long it is since the war began.” “The men,” 
he adds, “of twenty-five to forty into whose hands the con- 
duct of Southern society has actually passed were mere boys 
when the war broke out, have but few or faint associations 
with the hopes and fears and prejudices of the society which 
preceded it ; and I should judge, from what I have seen and 
heard, that perhaps what is most to be feared at the South 
just now is that the generation coming on the stage will 
imitate the North only too closely in the pursuit of wealth.” 
This remarkable testimony goes far to explain why President 
Hayes’s peace policy has been cordially welcomed in the South, 
and why the apprehensions expressed by the Extreme Repub- 





licans have proved wholly groundless. 








FOUR-FOOTED PUPILS. 

HEIR school-room is the out-of-door circus in the grounds 
of the Alexandra Palace, beyond the enclosure in which the 
distinguished foreigners from the banks of the Nile illustrate the 
manners and customs of their country; the object of their edu- 
cation is “feats in the ring,” and their teacher is Mr. Felix, the 
clever and accomplished clown, who is equally at home on his 
head or his heels, and is endowed to a very remarkable extent 
with the indescribable talent for managing animals. They form 
a numerous and various company, the most promising being four 
young elephants, six beautiful Russian poodles, and a female 
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monkey named Jenny,—the latter an exceedingly talented little 
animal, with a devoted attachment to Mr. Felix, and a surprising 
animosity to all the rest of mankind. The privileged visitor 
has a private audience of the dogs, before school-hours, 
in a big, clean room, with wire houses along one side 
of it, and a number of dogs fastened by a liberal length of 
chain to rings in the wall on another. An ear-piercing chorus 
of barks greets the appearance of Mr. Felix, whose motto in his 
training business is ‘* No knocking about,” and whose simple but 
comprehensive theory is this,—If an animal be not intelligent 
enough to be taught by kindness, he is not worth teaching at all. 
All the dogs who are only chained jump vehemently ; all the dogs 
in the wire houses tumble over themselves and each other, and 
grind their noses against the wires in their anxiety to get out. 
The doors are opened, and out tumble white poodles and black, 
with shaven quarters and tufted knees, all beautifully clean and 
in fine condition, and give their teacher a welcome so tumultuous 
that he remonstrates with them. ‘You're all beauties,” he says, 
‘“‘and I’m very glad to see you, but I can’t afford to be eaten 
up ;” so a selection is made—two dogs who are far advanced 
in their education, and three who are only beginners are 
told-off for the coming lesson. On the way to the big room, 
the visitor has had a peep into the general stables, and has en- 
countered at the door of one of them, in which six handsome 
horses stand, a small, fat, brown, determined dog, very friendly, 
but with a striking air of decision. ‘Won't he let any one go 
in?” asks the visitor, surveying this sturdy little barrier on the 
threshold. ‘* Oh yes, he'll let you go in,” is the reply ; ‘‘ but he 
would not let you out again, till the groom came and answered for 
you.” A little later this vigilant beast was to be seen sniffing 
and watching round the “ring,” as if on duty to prevent ‘ mitch- 
ing” on the part of Mr. Felix’s young friends. 

The ‘‘ juniorest” elephant is selected to have his lesson first, 
and comes slinging down to the ring in his heavy trot; the 
occasion is quite a private one, but there’s a Nubian looking on, 
who has learned the English method of applauding, and he 
softly claps his black palms together as the pupil entangles 
himself in his rope to begin with, and feels up Mr. Felix’s 
sleeve for consolation in the shape of carrots. He does 
not get them at this stage of the proceedings, but he 
knows they are coming, and it is very funny to ob- 
serve Lim, in the midst of his lesson, twitching his trunk 
in some new direction, which it suddenly occurs to him to 
explore; then he resumes his studies, as if he had not had a 
momentary distraction. He weighs seven hundred-weight at 
present, and if he can only be kept from injurious food and in- 
flammatory diseases, will grow to ten feet high, it is expected, 
and furnish a remarkable refutation of the general notion that 
African elephants cannot be highly trained. They are not, in- 
deed, equal to the Indian elephants in intelligence ; one has only 
to look at their ‘* brain-box” to see that, but the four little ele- 
phants, all newly come into Mr. Felix’s hands, are making rapid 
progress under the system of kindness, patience, praise, reward, and 
‘‘no knocking-about.” ‘*Come, my baby!” ‘That’s a fine boy!” 
‘“‘ Ah, Lrave, brave ; youare a beauty !” “ Fine boy! beautiful boy.” 
Such are the phrases, perpetually repeated, which encourage the 
big-little scholar, as he climks on a wooden pedestal, lifts one 
clumsy leg after another, admonished by a gentle tap of his 
teacher’s stick,—never used to hurt or frighten him,—or turns his 
lumbering body in the valse which, when he is perfect in the 
accomplishment, will be hailed with peculiar delight by the public. 
The valse is a performance which the little elephants learn very 
readily. They are at first held by one huge, flapping ear, and 
turned by the teacher, whose steps they follow,—the movement 
comes casily to them; after two or three lessons, they need 
only to have the stick held on the side from which they are to 
turn, a few more, and the wave of the teacher’s hand in the re- 
quired direction is enough. Three of Mr. Felix’s pupils are as 
yet not sufficiently advanced to appear in public; it was most 
interesting to see how they took in the idea of what was required 
of them, and to hear him praise them when they succeeded in 
doing what he indicated. He never lets them be tired; and 
observes them so closely, that when the clever little black elephant 
was coming on finely in the art of rolling a barrel with his fore- 
feet,—it was delightful to see his satisfaction when he discerned 
what he was to do, and that his hind feet were to be 
kept clear of the barrel — Mr. Felix stopped the lesson 
at .once, on seeing him begin to tremble. Good marks in 
the circus school translate themselves into lumps of sugar 
and chunks of carrot, and bad ones into derisive observations 
about the self-respect which the idle pupil ought to feel, but 





doesn’t. One of Mr. Felix’s pupils is stil very timid; he wag 
scared and ill during bis voyage to this ungenial clime, and at 
first he would not let any one approach him; but he is a pro. 
mising youngster now, and lends his bark-like neck to a friendly 
scratch with much affability. On none of these animals is to be 
seen ascar or a ‘‘prod,” the “‘ no-knocking-about ” system is to be 
traced in their bodies and in their manners, and they look for 
their rewards— addressed to their stomachs—with cheerful con- 
fidence. One of them, the nervous one, had an anxious and 
puzzled look during a portion of his lesson; but reiterated assur- 
ances of his bravery, his beauty, and his babyhood, induced him 
to ‘‘perk up,” as the nurses say, wonderfully. The lesson seemed 
to the visitor, as lessons in human pupils’ schools frequently 
seem to visitors, to be very fatiguing to the teacher, 
whose constant terms of praise, pitched in a high key, must have 
been very wearing to the voice, and who had to accommodate 
himself to all the unwieldy movements of his pupils, and frequently 
to sustain a considerable amount of their dead-weight. But Mr. 
Felix does not mind it ; he is very strong, wonderfully active, has 
perfect health, and his heart is in his work. All animals take to 
him, but monkeys especially, and one portion of his system is 
particularly noticeable,—he is constantly talking to his animals, 
not only in the set phrases of the ‘school,’ but in a friendly, 
chatty way, which must be of great efficacy in attaching the 
creatures to him. 

The elephants dismissed, it is the turn of the poodles, and the 
crack pupils come in first. The head-dog is a strong, bouncing, 
bounding, beautiful black creature, whose hair is like an Astrakhan 
tippet with the gloss on, the roof of his mouth like polished ebony, 
and his eyes full of eagerness. This is Moro, who is quite a 
character, an enthusiast in his profession, and a staunch 
encourager of rising genius. Moro attends on the edge of 
the ring when his own work is done, runs eagerly to meet 
the lucky dog who comes out with a round of applause, 
clears unconsidered trifles out of the way of the performers with 
great dexterity, and undertakes impossible tasks with a proud 
confidence irresistibly droll. His lesson isa mere dress-rehearsal, 
and he goes at it with a surprising will, doing racing and tumbling 
feats, walking prodigious distances on his hind-legs, jumping for 
his little bit of meat, hidden in Mr. Felix’s hand, with a sure aim 
indeed, but a vehemence which procures him a gentle reminder that 
he need not swallow that gentleman’s thumb, and would do well 
to remember that human arms are not made of rhinoceros-hide ; 
and then occurs a curious incident. ‘There is no portable object 
about except the rough pedestal on which the little elephant has 
been standing ; Mr. Felix calls for the second crack pupil, Turko, 
says casually to Moro, “Just take that pedestal off, will you?” 
tapping it with his stick; and occupies himself with Turko, a 
beautiful white poodle, very large and glossy, with hair like 
ravelled bell-pull tassels of white silk. To watch the divided 
state of Moro’s mind between the duty of observing Turko, 
emulating his performance, and sharing his rewards; and that of 
removing the pedestal, which, of course, he could not do, 
was extremely amusing. He would run at the pedestal, push it, 
bite at it, jump on it, bark at it, rush tumultuously upon his 
teacher, to be called ‘‘ brave,” and ‘‘a beauty,” dance gleefully a 
fantastic measure, make a few flying leaps over a stick; then, 
seized with sudden remembrance and misgiving, he would make 
for the pedestal again with renewed energy. When at length he 
had to retire with Turko, Moro went off disconsolate, directing a 
glance and a snap towards his unfulfilled task. The other dogs 
were beginners, very intelligent, and very eager ;—‘‘ No dropped 
tails among them,” Mr. Felix bade his visitors observe, explaining 
to them that when a dog drops his tail in school-hours, it is a 
bad sign alike for his heart and head ; and it was very interesting 
to hear their teacher talk to them, and see the patience, the 
gentleness, and especially the gaiety of his method with them- 
Teacher and pupils ran and jumped and tumbled, and one might 
almost say, laughed, together, and when the collars were slipped 
on the dogs, ‘lest they might get fighting ” on their way back from 
school, and the beautiful poodles went off, they had made satis- 
factory progress towards the honours of ‘ the ring.” 

Jenny is the last of the scholars, and in certain respects the 
gem of the collection. She is the most upright, the cleanest, 
the youngest and least melancholy-looking specimen of the 
monkey kind known to Mr. Felix’s visitors. She has a broad, 
fat little back, very soft hair of greenish-grey, sly eyes, full of 
cleverness, wonderfully agile limbs, and a very spiteful disposition. 
When she walks, bolt upright, with a stick in her hand and her 
head on one side, her resemblance to a certain kind of beggar, 
the type who is cringing, but might be sturdy if provoked, is 
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most ludicrous ; she is as much cleverer than Pélgo's chimpanzee 
as August is cleverer than Pongo. Her deftness in picking up any 
article she is told to bring to Mr. Felix, nicely poising a long lath, 
as a bricklayer does a ladder, setting a hat on her head, if it be laid 
on the crown, and sitting down upon it if it be laid on the brim ; 
giving her hand to her master, and going for a walk with him 
with readiness indeed, but with the matter-of-fact of a monkey 
who knows better than to grin and chatter, were very pleas- 
ant to see; but the funniest thing was her coming up 
for a swing, just as the dogs came for their bits of 
meat and the elephants for their chunks of carrot. Busi- 
ness-like, and confident, as who should say, “It’s my turn 
now ; business first, pleasure afterwards,” she presented the stick 
round which she had wound herself to Mr. Felix, who conscien- 
tiously swung her round and round for several minutes, to her 
great delight; after which she retired, having affectionately 
caressed him, and testified the liveliest desire to bite the visitors, 
whom she evidently regarded as unauthorised intruders, ‘‘ The 
imitating crew,” as Gay's monkey calls them, may be all very well 
by gaslight, and seated round the ring, but Jenny did not want 
them there just then. Mr. Felix told his visitors that this little 
creature had ‘taken to” him from the first with strange exclu- 
siveness, and that he had never ‘ corrected” her but once, when 
she had severely bittén a lady who made friendly advances to her. 

The pleasure of beholding feats in the ring is a longer-lived 
sensation than people are willing to confess, a good deal of per- 
sonal gratification being involved in “ giving the children a treat 
at the circus,” but to the adult mind it is spoiled by a horrid 
suspicion that the trained animals who amuse us from youth to 
age are taught their ‘‘ business” by cruel means. Much has 
been written in confirmation of this suspicion, and only a close 
and far-reaching investigation could entitle one to pronounce the 
accusation against animal-trainers and circus-people of cruelty 
in their calling groundless. The belief which comes of seeing 
that kindness and companionship are the methods employed in 
even one instance, is not to be accounted a small mercy,—at least 
by those to whom the cruelty practised by men upon the brute 
creation is a great misery. 





SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE ON OUR INTELLECTUAL 
VICES. 

\ HEN Sir Stafford Northcote spoke of the love of excite- 

ment and the vanity of our generation as the leading 
intellectual vices of our day, he was no doubt speaking from ob- 
servation, and from acute observation, not only in the political, 
but in the social field. But what he forgot, and what speakers 
on such subjects are apt to forget, is this,—that it is the direct 
tendency of widely-diffused intellectual interests to raise into the 
plane of intellectual phenomena what in a former age remained, 
wholly unnoticed by the literary world, in the less conspicuous 
field of personal habits. Take a man who in a former age found 
all his excitement in steeple-chases, races, and gambling, and give 
him a little real literary culture, and the effect may well be that 
the love of excitement which formerly exhaled itself in a dumb 
and inarticulate world, may now very probably connect itself 
with literary interests. Such a man may possibly write novels, 
orat least become a great consumer of novels, of the ‘‘ Guy 
Livingstone” or steeple-chasing order; or he may delight in 
pictures such as Mr. Disraeli has given in ‘“‘The Young 
Duke” of the passion of gambling; or he may merely take 


the amount of matter intended at least to be of permanent 
value, than you could find in the last century. But then 
that is merely saying that the stratum of excitement which 
was altogether beneath the literary level a hundred years 
ago, has risen into the literary level now; and while this change 
has seemed to give a new breath of frivolity to literature, it has 
really only diluted with literary tendencies a love of excitement 
which had formerly no such tinge in it at all. And the same may 
be said of modern vanity. It may be true,—though we rather 
doubt the fact,—that vanity is more often conspicuous in 
political and literary forms in our own day, than it was in 
those of our great-grandfathers; and if it is true, the reason 
no doubt is because all personal qualities which can show them- 
selves through literature at all get many more opportunities of 
showing themselves in that form at a time when so many more 
of their owners are possessed of literary culture, and are aware of 
the distinction which is to be gained through literature, than was 
possible at a time when very few indeed could write for the 
Press, and when there were but very few even to read with 
interest what those few had written. But that is not saying 
that vanity itself is on the increase, but only that the 
vanity which showed itself in all sorts of merely social 
absurdities in former days, now rises to the surface of literature 
in the case of those who have the faculty of literary expression. 
A man who dressed absurdly, or spoke affectedly, or paraded his 
absence of mind, in the days when most men were dumb, and 
when publishers were few and severe in their demands, is now as 
likely as not to have a chance at least of airing his vanity in a 
form in which it is perceived by hundreds or thousands of persons, 
in place of the score or two who perceived it in old days. 
The fop of other days is the literary exquisite of this, who designs 
his poems or his essays with as much anxious desire to attract 
attention as he would have designed his coat or his necktie then. 
But this is only saying what is obviously true, that as intellectual 
interests and the various devices for stimulating them become 
more general, all the ostentations which were formerly annoying 
only to a small circle are likely to be annoying to a wide circle, just 
as many of the higher virtues which were formerly useful only to the 
few, will now become, by the same means, of the highest service to 
the many. But we think it should be added that just as the 
physical excitements in which our great-grandfathers delighted 
become, on the whole, less dangerous and savage as they take 
the semi-diluted form of literary stimulants, so also the vanities 
which were most contemptible in an age of few intellectual in- 
terests take a milder and perhaps a less coxcombical form when 
they reach the literary phase. We do not mean that there is not 
occasionally visible in our present literature intellectual vanity 
more intense, grotesque, and contemptible than ever there was 
before, but only this,—that if the same vanity had appeared in 
the same man, without the atmosphere of the world of thought to 
tone it down, it would have been still more intense and more cor- 
temptible, though less grotesque, than it is in its intellectual form. 
It would have more intense and contemptible, because it would 
have measured itself by poorer standards and not been attenuated, 
as to some extent it necessarily is, by the larger knowledge of 
which the vain man who is also well-educated becomes, to some 
extent, the exponent; less grotesque, because a less intellectual and 
more personal form is more in keeping with the essence of vanity 
than is that air of familiarity with the intellectual universe 
which reminds us of the wide world in which vanity lives, and 





his daily dram in the shape of writing or enjoying sensational 
articles on these or kindred subjects in the most sensational of 
journals. But that will not at all imply that there is more love of | 
excitement in the world than there was formerly, but only that what | 
there is, has taken a more literary, and therefore probably a much 
less undiluted and dangerous form. There is very much less, we 
should suppose, than there used to be a century ago of the love 
of violent excitement, among accomplished intellectual men, but 
in place of it, we see a more widely-diffused craving for excitements | 
of a less stimulating order. Where we had nothing but gambling, | 
duelling, cock-fighting, or, in ‘‘society,” violent quarrelling and 

horsewhipping, and in the Press the grossest libelling, we have now 

diluted literary equivalents for these amusements, special articles 

of high flavour about the race-course or the battle-field, all sorts of 

significant gossip and social innuendoes in some weekly journal, | 
and generally the nearest thing to physical excitement which the | 
literary world can supply. No doubt Sir Stafford Northcote is | 


which suggests so many and such unfavourable comparisons by 
which to judge it. The vanity of the world, of course, takes 
much oftener an intellectual type in an age of culture than it does 
in an age of predominating physical wants, but of the quality 
itself there is probably rather less than more in a more refined 
age than in a more barbarous ; since the mere extension of know- 
ledge has certainly a considerable effect in fostering, we will not 
say humility in the moral sense, but those habits of thought as 
to the insignificance of individual effort which at least greatly 
subdue the class of emotions in which vanity is the chief factor. 
Such quaint exhibitions of mingled ability and vanity as Sir 
Tollemache Sinclair's last week,—to which we may presume, 
perhaps, as it appeared on the very morning on which Sir 
Stafford Northcote made his speech, that he may have been 
alluding, in the somewhat enigmatic passage in which he illus- 
trated his remarks on vanity from his experience in the House of 
Commons—are, no doubt, much commoner in our age than in 


quite right, that if you compared the total English literature of , 4ny other, but who can question that if Sir Tollemache Sinclair 


| 


this age with the total literature of a hundred years back, you 
would find in the former a much greater proportion of | 
temporary and even frivolous excitements, as compared with 


had not been an educated man, his vanity would have been 
even more prodigious than it now is under the rather depressing 
influence of wide political knowledge. 
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But Sir Stafford Northcote is surely wrong when he assumes 
that the tastes of the modern world supply more food for vanity 
than the tastes of less educated generations. We should have 
thought that the very opposite was the case,—that as the collec- 
tive whole grows in magnitude, the individual dwindles, and that 
even in the political sphere there is far more danger of fixing too 
much attention on the mere work to be done and too little on 
the doers of it, not only than there used to be, but than is at all 
desirable even in the interests of the work itself. The exigencies 
of a democratic state of society certainly make the form of political 
work of less account, and the substance of more account, than the 
conditions of an aristocratic form of government admitted of ; and 
probably make the form, as compared with the substance, of far less 
account than it ought to be. If there be any truth in the common im- 
pression that the age of eloquence is passed, is not this the explana- 
tion,—that democracy is to some extent too busy with itsown urgent 
necessities, to some extent even too jealous of concentrated per- 
sonal influence, to present the best opportunities for the exercise 
of eloquence? Large constituencies are apt to be jealous of men 
of very independent minds, and without independent minds there 
can be no surpassing eloquence. And precisely the same causes 
which tend to the discouragement of eloquence tend to the dis- 
couragement of personal displays of all kinds, and of the vanity 
which feeds on such displays. Sir Stafford says, ‘‘There is a 
great deal too much tendency among the public at large to think 
more of what men are able to say and how they are able to dis- 
tinguish themselves, than of the work which they are able to do ; 
and the only real remedy to be applied to this increasing evil is 
the same remedy which I suggested for the former evil of which I 
was speaking, namely, that you should, as far as possible, look to 
the work, and not to the men who are doing the work.” We 
should have said that the evil was so far from increasing, that it 
might even be too rapidly diminishing. ‘These are not the days in 
which the House of Commons thinks so much of the form in 
which things are put that it ever adjourns in a tumult of excite- 
ment after a fine oration, simply because it cannot trust itself 
not to be carried away by the orator; or in which Sheridan 
would have thought it well to fall back as if fainting in Burke’s 
arms, or Burke to conceal a dagger beneath his cloak for the 
purpose of an oratorical effect. The pressure of popular interests 


. more and more diminishes the value attached to personal 


capabilities, and even unduly diminishes, we imagine, the import- 
ance of political form altogether. Imperative as the duty no 
doubt often is of ‘swallowing the speech” you had intended to 
make,—and we are sure that no one performs that duty with more 
cheerfulness than the leader of the House of Commons himself— 
one duty is still more important, which is now too often neg- 
lected, and that is the duty of having a carefully-prepared 
speech ready to swallow, if the occasion is unfavourable for 
its delivery. Hand-to-mouth oratory,—and that is almost the 
best that we now get,—injures very gravely the character of 
the discussions themselves, and makes them indefinitely less 
efficient for thrashing out the grain from the chaff than the 
more formal discussions of old times used to be. You cannot 
have conversational debates which really put the issues in 
their full breadth before the House of Commons. After all, 
the imagination is a great element in the illustration of politics, 
and modern hurry tends to exclude imagination from debate. 
To our minds, it is a very characteristic danger of modern 
politics, that we offer too little temptation to the higher in- 
tellectual vanity than too much; that we shuffle away the form 
too cavalierly in order to get at the substance, and by that 
means too frequently leave the true ‘‘ substance”—that which 
‘* stands beneath,” the apparent issue—out in the cold. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 
eae 
THE COAST SCENERY OF LEWIS. 
(From A CORRESFONDENT.] 
Srr,—One of the most beautiful parts of the island of Lewis 
is Loch Roag; and to most Londoners, also, it is perhaps 
the best known, as the scene of Mr. Black’s charming novel, 
‘A Princess of Thule.” It lies on the west coast, some 
sixteen miles from Stornoway. A long drive over the brown 
moors brings you to the pretty little inn of Garrynahine, 
which stands at the extreme end of the southern arm of Loch 
Roag. Here, one bright sunny morning, we hired a boat to 
carry us to Bernera,—the ‘‘ Borva” of the ‘+ Princess of ‘l'hule.” 
There was next to no wind, but our crew, obeying their High- 





~~ 
land instincts, were determined to save themselves the trouble 

of rowing if possible, and had therefore put a goodly brown 

sailon board. As, however, what wind there was blew right in 

our faces, they were obliged to seat themselves at their oars, and 

soon their strong strokes sent the boat spinning through the green 

waters. Presently on our right, on the top of a small green hill, 

and standing out sharp against the blue sky, like the jagged teeth 

of some wicked monster, rose the Druids’ stones of Callernigh, 

They are in the form of a cross. In the centre is a double cirele 
of stones, and in the centre of this, again, are the remains of an 

altar. At its head rises a mighty pillar, more than twenty feet 

high. At one time more than half the depth of these stones was. 
buried beneath the moss. But some years since, Sir James 

Matheson had the peat cleared away, and then the altar was 

discovered. The upper part of the stones is covered with yellow 

and gray lichens, which give them a most weird appearance. On 

the finest day, while the sunshine covers the purple hills, and 

makes the waters of Loch Roag dimple and shine, these big gray 

stones have an awful and threatening look. We asked one of 
our boatmen what the people said about them. He told us that 

in Gaelic they called them “stones of lamentation.” The hill on 

which they stand is still called the “ Hill of Lamentation.” Another 
hill is styled the ‘‘ Bishop’s Hill,” because, said our boatmen, 

St. Columba had preached there. After having delivered this. 

short historical lecture, Donald bent to his oar again. Presently 

he stopped to tell us that the land right ahead of us was the island 

of Bernera. Here the waters divide into two arms, both flowing 

westward into the Atlantic. The channel between the island and 

the mainland was here very narrow. We shot through it, and ina 

minute found ourselves in a wide loch. On the right were the 
uplands of Bernera, on the left the moorland of Lewis stretched 

away in endless lines, whilst right ahead rose the grand purple 
mass of Suainabhal. After rowing about half-way down the loch, 

we pulled into the shore of Bernera, and landed on some big 

rocks, encrusted with whelks. Our boatmen told us we had only 

to walk up the little path through the grass, and we should find 

Mr. Macdonald’s house straight before us. This Mr. Macdonald 

farms a great part of the island. For many years he has been 

called the ‘‘ King of Bernera,”’ and when the “ Princess of 

Thule” appeared, his neighbours insisted that he figured in 

that well-known novel as the ‘‘ King of Borva.” ‘There is, how- 

ever, a rival claimant of the Throne, a Mr. Mackenzie, who rents. 
a large farm opposite Garrynahine. Many of the islanders say 

that he is the real “king.” In this alarming state of disputed 

sovereignty Mr. Black himself must, I fear, go down to Loch 

Roag and give judgment. Mr. Macdonald has at least one 

title 4o the dignity in the fact that he is much respected 
in the Lewis. We were everywhere told that we must not 
fail to call upon him. After a few minutes’ climb, we reached 
a small white house perched upon the top of a ridge, commanding a 
beautiful view of Loch Roag. We had no letter of introduction 

to its owner, but we had been assured that we needed none,— 
that Mr. Macdonald would be sure to give usa welcome. In 
spite of this, however, we knocked at the door in some trepida- 

tion, but in five minutes all our fears had vanished, and we found 
ourselves sitting in a pleasant little parlour, busily talking with our 
kind host and his polite daughter. Then a jug of cream was put on 
the table, and oatcake, butter, and jam, and we feasted like kings. 
We learnt much about the life of this lonely island. The spinning- 
wheel was brought out of the kitchen by a yellow-haired, bare- 
footed girl, and placed in the garden for my inspection. Thesun- 
shine glittered on her golden locks and rosy cheeks, and the brisk 
wind fluttered the ends of the small red shawl that covered her 
shoulders, as the lassie sat on a three-legged stool, and made the 
old brown wheel whirl with the sound of an enormous bumble-bee. 
Then a big roll of rough, home-spun cloth, which had just come 
back from the weavers, was shown me. This was made of home- 
grown wool, and would be used by the household. 

After our pleasant visit, we proceeded to our boat, accompanied 
by Mr. Macdonald himself, and as the wind was with us now, our 
big brown sail was set, and we sped smoothly along between the 
green uplands of Bernera and the purple hills of Lewis. Sweeping 
round to the most western point, we were soon breasting the buge 
rollers of the Atlantic, which sucked our little boat into big troughs 
of water and then swung it up as if it had been acork. Far out 
we could see the waves beaten into white foam, as they dashed 
against the rocks. It is a fearful coast in stormy weather, and 
years ago, before any lighthouses were built, shipwrecks were @ 
constant occurrence, and formed a source of regular income to 
unscrupulous islanders. ‘The inhabitants of a small island further 
south than Lewis,—I need not give its name,—were so demeralised 
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by this mode of living, that one of them complained to a friend of 
mine against the Government for its activity in building light- 
houses. ‘Ay, years ago,” he said, “it wass a fine island for a 
young man ; it wass. Every week a chest of tea, or a barrel of 
whisky, or a box of clothes whatever was washed ashore. But 
now they never come. No! not at all since they have put up 
those tamned lighthouses !” 

As we were rowing back, and as we passed close by some big 
rocks covered with sea-weed, our boatmen interchanged a few 
words in Gaelic; then stopping, Donald asked leave to pull the 
boat in. We gave consent, wondering what they were going 
to do. In a few seconds the men were scrambling over 
the rocks, busy tearing off huge masses of thick, flabby- 
leaved sea-weed, and throwing it into the boat. Then they 
got in, set the sail, put away their oars, and began to eat the 
4‘ dulce.” I could not suppress a sound of amazement when I 
saw them stowing the green-brown, flabby, dripping stuff into 
their mouths, and crunching it up with as much relish as if it had 
been a Ribstone pippin. ‘‘ It is very good for the stomack and 
for the eyes, whatever,” said Donald, and handed me a choice 
morsel, about three feet long. I tried a tiny bit, but did not like 
it. It tasted like damp, salt leather. After our crew had thus 
regaled themselves, they entrusted the sail to one of their number, 
whilst the rest stretched themselves out and went fast asleep. 
There was so little wind that our small craft often stood quite 
motionless, whilst the waves lapped softly against her sides. We 
did not care, we were in no hurry, and it was very pleasant to lie 
there in the afternoon sunshine, and idly watch the shadows of 
the purple hills gently moving on the clear water. When, how- 
ever, an hour had passed, and we mildly suggested our desire to 
reach Garrynahine in time for dinner, Donald, and Angus, and 
Niel at once waked up, seized their oars, agd soon sent us flying 
through the water, and landed us safe and sound on the rocky 
shore. 

Another day we explored the east coast of Lewis. This is 

scarcely known to tourists, or, indeed, to most of the in- 
habitants of Stornoway, as it can only be visited by boat, or by 
along, tedious tramp over the moors. The aid of Sir James 
Matheson’s steam-launch, however, enabled us to see it to per- 
fection one bright sunny day. Mr. Mackay, the courteous and 
zealous Chamberlain of the island, who has the interests of the 
tenants, as well as of the proprietors, at heart, accompanied us. 
Away we went down the long bay, past the lighthouse, and out 
into the tossing waves of the Minch. To the south stretched the 
‘coast, headland after headland riding out into the green waters. 
After running along the shore for a couple of miles, we turned in- 
land through a narrow opening amid the rocks, and we found our- 
selves at the head of a narrow loch. It wound in and out, and 
was, besides, full of islands, so that when you were once in you 
could not see which was the right way outagain. ‘The colours of 
the scene would have delighted a landscape painter. The tide was 
low, and just above the blue water stretched a bright yellow line 
of sea-weed, which a little higher up the shore turned to a shade of 
rich brown ; above that were the gray rocks, the brown and green 
heather, broken by tufts of purple blossom and forests of light 
green bracken. Our little steamer seemed to make a huge com- 
motion in this quiet place. Countless sea-birds flew screaming 
into the air, and wild-looking children, with bare legs, 
brown faces, and scanty clothes, suddenly appeared on the 
rocks, and gazed down on us in silence and wonder. Here and 
there we could see clusters of little huts,—the homes of 
these wild urchins. A few hundred yards further we 
came upon the school-house, church, and manse. The 
people nearly all belong to the Free Church. They are very 
devoted to their Ministers, Mr. Mackay told us. They cut, and 
carry home, and stack his peats for him; each clachan or tiny 
village sends up a day’s milk to the Manse for the Minister's cheese- 
making. Besides this, gifts are often made of fowls, butter, 
and eggs, and whatever the fishing may be, every boat puts 
aside a portion for the Manse. In return, the Minister is often 
the good angel of the district. He gives advice and help, makes 
up quarrels, gets situations for the lads and lasses in Glasgow, 
and often acts even as doctor and lawyer. The Ministers are 
very powerful, and make their will the law to their people. They 
have almost banished the bagpipes and fiddles out of Lewis, the 
only instrument they allow the musical portion of their flocks 
being the jews’-harp. We were assured by a resident in Stornoway 
that a Free-Church Minister has refused to marry a young couple, 
unless they would promise that there should be no bagpipes and 
no dancing at the wedding. 


steamed back into the open sea. On running southwards for a 
short time, we came to another opening on our right, into which 
we turned. Here, again, was another long loch more wonderful 
than the last. It also was filled with many islands, and we had 
to find our way carefully through narrow passages. Suddenly, 
however, in rounding a corner we found ourselves in a wide lake. 
The bright sunshine sparkled on the waves, and the great, quiet 
hills rose up on all sides. Great white-winged gulls flew over our 
heads. On some rocks amongst the seaweed stood a row of 
herons, solemnly gazing into the water. As we came near they 
swung themselves up into the air on their big wings, and sailed 
away into some unapproachable cleft in the mountain side. This 
deep loch isa favourite home of the herring, great quantities being 
caught in June and July. The herring is the very good friend of 
the poor crofter. He itis who pays the rent, and brings in the 
money for the tea, sugar, and tobacco that must be fetched from 
Stornoway. Mr. Mackay told us that the dependence on the 
fishing of the fickle herring made the people fatalists, 
They believe in special providences or strokes of good- 
luck. One day a crofter, who was in arrears with his rent, 
said, ‘“‘ Never mind, sir, it will be all right; Providence will 
send me the money.” ‘ Providence won't help you, unless you 
help yourself, my man,” was the philosophic reply of the factor. 
However, two or three days after this, the delinquent came to 
him and said, ‘‘ And it is I who spoke the truth ; there is the 
pound I owe you. It was when I was at Styornoway a boat did 
come in and wanted a pilot, and it was I that went with her, and 
the captain he gave me the pound. Providence did help me, 
whatever !” 

As we listened to this story, our little steamer reached the 
end of the lake, and we then found that the land on our left was 
not the mainland, but an island. St. Columba’s Isle was its name. 
We turned through the passage and came upon a strange sight. 
On the western slope of the island, in the full blaze of the after- 
noon sun, stood the ruins of a little church and a deserted grave- 
yard. It lay close to the water’s edge, a band of yellow seaweed 
and a few grey rocks dividing the old lichen-covered headstones 
from the blue waves. The Lewis folk say that the good saint 
wandered all over the islands, preaching to the people. He had, 
they believe, hundreds of churches built. It is quite possible that 
the ruins of the small gray stone chapel stood on the site of ong 
of these ancient places of worship. It is a peculiarity of tip 
Lewis people that they always chose a small island for the bury- 
ing-place of their dead. I did not wonder at their choosing this 
lovely St. Columba’s isle for a God'’s-acre. It was a scene of 
perfect peace. There was no sound to break the stillness but the 
wild, sad call of the sea-birds, the occasional bleating of the sheep, 
and the lapping of the blue waters upon the rocks. The small 
island seemed cut off from all the trouble of life, as it lay amid the 
waters of the quiet lake, and encircled by the silent hills. We 
turned our small vessel away from its peaceful shore with regret, 
and were soon back in the deep narrow loch, the steep rocks rising 
on either side of us. We wound round first one island and then 
another, till at last we came upon the long level line of the 
open sea, We were soon tossing upon the waters of the ever- 
restless Minch. The small prow was now turned northwards, and 
in a couple of hours we were once more in Stornoway Harbour.— 
I an, Sir, &c., Anniz H. MacponeELL, 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


THE CONFEDERATES AND THE TURKS. 
(To THE EpiToR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”) 

Sm,—I see that in your last number you call attention to the 
curious parallel which exists between the sentiments of a certain 
class in reference to the Eastern War, and those which the same 
class used to express with regard to the Civil War in America, 
It is odd that this should have been, as far as I know, little noticed. 
The parallel may indeed be carried on through almost the smallest 
details. Then, as now, we heard that slavery was merely a pre- 
text for Northern aggression ; that the negro was quite as badly 
treated at the North as at the South; that slavery was all he was 
fit for; and, most sentimental ground of all for sympathy, that 
the Southern slaveowner was ‘such a gentleman.” Moreover, 
would not the success of the “Federal Government imperil 
British interests?” Was it not well known that Canada was the 
real object of the Northern politicians ? 

It would of course be a monstrous thing to suggest the least 
comparison between such men as Kobert E. Lee or Thomas 








After half-an-hour’s sail, we turned our little vessel round, and 
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and speak of the slaughter of their own wounded as a possible 
contingency ; but after hearing some of the talk that is going 
about now, one may safely say that the admiration which 
‘“‘ society” felt for the Confederate leaders was evoked far more 
by the badness of the cause for which they fought, than by the 
heroism which they showed in fighting for it.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. J. B. 





THE MONITORIAL SYSTEM. 

{To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Smr,—Every public schoolmaster who has written to you upon 
this subject has pleaded for the retention of monitors in large 
schools, But none of them has, I think, pointed out what seems 
to me to be the cardinal distinction between a good and a bad 
monitorial system. The working of the system will, of course, 
depend on the qualities of the masters, but what I would insist 
upon in the system itself is that no monitor should be allowed 
to exercise any authority for his own convenience. 

Of course, if you give certain boys increased duties—if you 
put them into positions often difficult and disagreeable, and 
almost always involving some unpopularity—you must give them 
some compensating advantages. Otherwise the monitorial posi- 
tion will not be desired, the forfeiture of it will not be felt, and 
the whole system will break down. But I contend that these 
compensating advantages should take the form of superior com- 
forts in the matter of studies, dormitories, libraries, hours, food, 
and so forth. Instead of this, the schools find it cheaper and 
easier to indemnify the monitors, by conferring on them such 
privileges as the right of sending small boys on errands, making 
them fag in the dormitories, &c. Hence the system fails to bring 
home to the monitors the idea that power is entrusted to them 
not for their own convenience, but for the good of the school. 
** Cheek "—i.e., an absence of the expected subservience—be- 
comes the great offence in their eyes. ‘I'll teach you not to do 
what I tell you,” instead of, ‘I'll teach you not to do what is 
blackguardly,” becomes the common formula, and no amount of 
lecturing from the masters can eradicate, in the case of ordinary 
boys, a selfishness for which constant opportunities present them- 
selves in their daily life, and for the exercise of which they are 
sustained by the school rules. 

gl may add that I would not abolish such practices as fagging 

at@games. But the administration of such fagging should be 

entrusted not to individual monitors, but to a single captain, 

acting under very definite rules, drawn up by the head master, 

in the interest of the whole school,—and especially of those small 
boys who, for their own good, are made to fag.—I am, Sir, &c., 
J. E. Symes, lately Assistant-Master at Lancing College. 


(TO THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR."] 

Sir,—I know that Mr. Bourne does not mean to misrepresent 
my language, but he certainly misunderstands it. I never used 
words implying that ‘‘ those matters which have been hitherto 
managed by monitors can well be left without any management 
at all;” and therefore Mr. Bourne's so-called reductio ad 
absurdum falls to the ground. My words were these :—‘‘ We do 
not allow that any substitute is required for a ‘machinery’ which 
we regard as productive of more harm than good.”’ In other 
words, my contention is that what Mr. Bourne calls a 
‘¢ machinery,” is, so far as any worthy results are concerned, no 
machinery at all; and that it is idle to demand a substitute for a 
*¢ management ” which does not manage. Such a demand adroitly 
assumes the very point at issue, since it only rests upon the 
hypothesis that the present ‘‘ management ” is comparatively suc- 
cessful, Mr. Bourne believes that this is the case, but in the 
present controversy he has no logical right to use an argument 
involving such a material assumption. 

Mr. Grignon supplies the best answer to Mr. Bourne, by ob- 
serving that in a large school containing no pupils of more than 
fifteen years of age, it would be undesirable to introduce the 
monitorial system. It is clear that the offences specified by Mr. 
Bourne,—viz., disorderly conduct, bullying, and foul language,— 
exist among boys of fifteen years of age; and how would Mr. 
Grignon propose to deal with these offences? Not, he says, by 
the aid of monitors. It is, then, by the authority of masters that 
such offences would be held in check; and if among boys of 
fourteen and fifteen, why not among their seniors, supposing the 
staff of masters to be sufficient for the duty, and willing to do it? 
Nor would this necessitate the perpetual supervision of boys by 
masters. It would necessitate only what is now so lamentably 
wanting,—a real companionship between masters and boys, in 
games as well as in the hours of work. 





Mr. Bourne hardly improves his case by calling attention to 
Mr. Browning’s letter. Whether that letter is as inconclusive ag: 
I consider it or not is another question ; but its views are radi- 
cally inconsistent with Mr. Bourne’s. According to Mr. Bourne, 
masters are, by themselves, incompetent to deal with certain 
offences. According to Mr. Browning, monitors can do ‘for the 
maintenance of discipline, little or nothing that cannot be done 
by masters.” Mr. Browning’s contention is little more than that 
it is necessary for masters to encourage the moral influence of the 
older boys ; Mr. Bourne argues about discipline, and says not 
word about moral influence.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Winslow, September 26. ARTHUR STRACHEY., 


[This controversy has now been quite sufficiently prolonged, 
and we must bring it to a close.—Ep. Spectator.] 








THE “NEW ZEALANDER” AND LORD MACAULAY. 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.") 

Sir,—Is it quite fair that Lord Macaulay should have all the 
honour of having invented the ‘“‘ New Zealander”? The fol- 
lowing extracts appear to me to be sufficiently near to the 
same thought, to make it even probable that he took his 
idea from one of them. ‘The celebrated essay on Von Ranke’s 
‘¢ History of the Popes,” containing the ‘* New Zealander,” was 
published in October, 1840. For the sake of direct compari- 
son, I will quote Lord Macaulay’s words :—‘‘ And she” (i.e., the 
Roman Church) ‘‘may still exist in undiminished vigour when 
some traveller from New Zealand shall, in the midst of a vast 
solitude, take his stand on a broken arch of London Bridge, to 
sketch the ruins of St. Paul’s.” In Volney’s ‘‘ Ruins of Empires,” 
chap. ii., there is this passage :—‘‘ Perhaps some traveller may 
hereafter sit down solitary on the banks of the Thames, the Seine, 
or the Zuyder Zee, and lament the departed glory of a people now 
inurned, and their greatness changed into an empty name.” 

Shelley, in the dedication to ‘‘ Peter Bell the Third,” by ‘‘ Miching 
Mallecho,” date December 1, 1819, writes :—‘‘ In the firm expec- 
tation that when London shall be an habitation of bitterns, when 
St. Paul’sand Westminster Abbey shall stand shapeless and name- 
less ruins in the midst of an unpeopled marsh, when the piers of 
Waterloo Bridge shall become the nuclei of islets of reeds and osiers, 
and cast the jagged shadows of their broken arches on the soli- 
tary stream, some ‘Transatlantic commentator will be weighing in 
the scales of some new and now unimagined system of criticism 
the respective merits of the Bells and the Fudges and their his-- 
torians.—I remain, &c., &c.” 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able to give other instances, 
and to trace the idea farther back.—I am, Sir, &c., H. E. H. 





PENNY BANKS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”] 
Sr1r,—As you close your notice of the Yorkshire Penny Bank, in 
your issue of September 8, by the question, ‘* What would not such 
banks, if diffused all over the country, add to the capital of the 
nation?” I think you will be glad to hear of what has been done by 
the National Penny Bank (Limited), which was founded only a year 
and three-quarters ago by the able and indefatigable exertions of 
Mr. George C. J. Bartley, who is its manager, and may be said 
to be the animating and directing spirit of the whole concern. 
This is the record I find in the August number of the Penny Bank 
News, also started and edited by Mr. Bartley :—1. Sixty-two 
branches have been opened (within the Metropolitan District). 
‘2. £55,323 has been deposited. 3. £30,284 has been withdrawn. 
4, £25,039 is the balance in hand. 5. Above 450,000 deposits 
have been received. 6. Above 64,000 withdrawals have been 
made. 7. Above 59,000 persons have opened accounts. 8. As 
no other facilities exist by which the greater part of this money 
could be saved—for very little could, by existing rules, have been 
put into the Post Office or elsewhere—the larger part would no 
doubt have been wasted, if not spent mischievously.—I am, 
Sir, &c., M. G. G. 

MR. RUSKIN’S DOGMATISM. 

(To THE EDITOR OF THB “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Have we indeed found our ldrpixds weol rqv Luxzv, who is 
ixtotnwav th xpnotov xal rovnpdy tay pabnuarwy, the existence of 
whom Socrates found it so hard to believe in, in Plato’s ‘‘ Prota- 
goras”? With all our affection and respect for Mr. Ruskin, I 
think we shall agree with you in imitating Socrates in incredulity, 
when such large claims are put forward as those of this our 
dogmatic ‘‘ Censor Morum.”—I am, Sir, &c., 


Egremont Place, Brighton. F, D. CREMER. 
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CELT AND NORSE. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
Sir,—Mrs. Macdonell, in her interesting letter in your last issue, 
speaks of the two distinct types of men in the Lewis, the Celtic 
and the Scandinavian ; and adds, ‘‘The red-brown curly hair, 
the blue eyes, and the bright-coloured faces of the Norse race 
form a curious contrast to the olive skin and jet-black hair of the 
Celt.” Without questioning the Norse extraction of many of 
the people of Lewis, may I be permitted to say a word of protest 
against the assumption that the Celtic race is distinguishable by the 
characteristics she mentions? ‘They may, and doubtless do, 
apply to many pure-blooded Celts; but apart from the “ rutile 
Caledoniani habitantium come” of Tacitus, let me point to the 
frequency of the epithets, ‘‘ Bane,” ‘‘ Roy,” &c., among the High- 
landers now, and to the description of Finn himself in the Dean 
of Lismore’s book (I quote Professor Blackie’s version) :— 
“ Marble bis skin, 

The rose his cheek ; 

Blue was his eye, 

His hair like gold.” 
If Mrs. Macdonell had had the good-luck to see the great chief 
of the Feinn, I fear he would have been set down as a Norseman. 
—I am, Sir, &c., A Rep-Hamep CE tt. 





THE NUBIAN CAMELS. 

[To THE EDITOR OF THE “‘ SPECTATOR.”] 
Srr,—The brilliant article (‘‘ Africa ‘Translated’”) in the 
Spectator of September 22 induced me, as it must have induced 
many others, to go and see Shem, Iam, and Japhet in calico, rather 
than in the conventional ‘ ulster ” of their period, and much was 
I pleased, but I could not agree with your contributor as to the 
melancholy wail of the camel. How could it be otherwise, when 
caused by the exquisite torture of a wire inserted in the tender 
skin of one nostril, so that the poor beast should be made to ‘ hold 
up its head and look smart,” as some few of our horses are still 
made to do by the cruel bearing-rein? The docile, patient camel 
can evidently be quite easily held in control by a cord round its 
nose ; the horrible, seton-like wire is only inserted when the orna- 
mental has to be added to the useful, as in the case of the animal 
which the priest rode ; and as there were but two more equally 
wretched victims, possibly they also were tortured to do honour 
to magnates. 

The Nubians having the character of being amiable, this cruelty 
is perhaps only the result of thoughtlessness, and if your calling 
attention to the matter should induce an alteration, the reform 
might possibly spread on their return to Nubia; and then, who 
can tell how many thousand camels may have cause to bless the 
name of the kindly editor of the Spectator ? 

I fancy that I shall not in vain ask space for this remonstrance 
of you, Sir, who are one of that little band which stands, and will 
continue to stand, shoulder to shoulder until the accursed prac- 
tice of vivisection shall be no more. In this hope, I am, Sir, &c., 

September 26. RosE Mary CrawsuHay. 





THE CAMELOPARD. 
(To THe EpiroR OF THE “ SPBCTATOR.”) 

Sir,—The ladies of my family are rejoicing to-day in my dis- 
comfiture on a question of philology. They point triumphantly 
to the Spectator on ‘“ Africa ‘ Translated,’” and tell me that a 
giraffe is a ‘* camel-leopard,” after all. But I am unconvinced ; 
I believe still that ancient natural history described one animal 
as a ‘‘lion-pard” and another as a ‘‘ camel-pard,” and that a 
giraffe is a ‘‘camelo-pard” (xamrac-raodersc), and not either a 
‘‘cameleopard” or a “camel-leopard.” (Cf. Spectator, p. 1172, 
col. 2, line 13.)—I am, Sir, &c., F. 8. L. 

[No doubt our correspondent is right, but usage has popular- 
ised the mistake till it is no longer regarded as being testimony to 
a false etymology.—Ep. Spectator.) 








POETRY. 





THE FRIGID ZONE. 
O Ye who dwell beneath the temperate sun, 
And till the happy fields of every day, 
Know ye what lands are lying far away, 
Where never birds rejoice, nor waters run, 
But all the seasons wear the robes of one,— 
Too white, too fair for aught but death’s array? 
Know ye that human hearts like yours are there, 








That human life breathes in that icy air? 
Great dawns are there, of stainless pearl and rose,— 
There the white splendours of still greater nights 
Stream up the sky. But heavenly lights are cold! 
And the earth moans under her weight of snows, 
Keeping a thousand uses and delights 
Hid in her breast, that never may unfold. 

Catskill, New York. Car. SPENCER. 








BOOKS. 
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PROFESSOR SELLAR ON VIRGIL.* 
To write novelties about a poet on whom critics and commenta- 
tors have for so many centuries exercised their ingenuity is pro- 
bably impossible. Yet Virgil is by no means an exhausted theme. 
It will always be a task of endless interest to collect, to review, 
to estimate afresh the judgments of the past, for these judgments 
have been very different. Each age has estimated the great poet 
variously, according as its own culture and taste have varied ; 
and it has been, if not his peculiarity, at least a distinction which 
very few have shared with him, that he has never been forgotten. 
He had not to be rediscovered, so to speak, as had some of the 
great Latin classics, and all the Greek, when letters revived in the 
fifteenth century. Little more than a century had passed since 
his death, and he has become, we find, an acknowledged classic. 
His poems are used as text-books in schools. Silius Italicus, a 
man of the highest rank and fashion, and an accomplished 
versifier, renders honours almost divine to his memory, and 
pays him the more doubtful compliment of writing an epic 
which confessedly imitates the /Zncid. Nor did succeeding ages, 
even when the light of culture was burning lowest, altogether 
forget him. ‘The continuity of his reputation supplies one of the 
most curious and interesting links between the ancient and 
modern worlds of thought. Sometimes, perhaps, in days when 
books were as rare as diamonds, his fame seems to become a 
shadow or a legend, and Virgil the poet is known as Virgil the 
magician. Still, in one way or another he continued to survive. 
The monkish writers quoted him not unfrequently, though, on 
the whole, they found Ovid and Lucan more to their taste. And 
when Dante reverently speaks of him as his master, the great 
Florentine was expressing, not a peculiar sentiment of his owngbut 
the general feeling of the culture of the age. In modern tim@s, his 
poetical reputation has more than once been fiercely assailed. When 
the natural school of poetry rose into favour some three-quarters 
of a century ago, there were found critics who would not allow to 
Virgil any merit but that of style. In our own day the tide has 
turned again. It is common to placea great, sometimes a supreme 
value on art, and Virgil, whatever his defects, is at least a-con- 
summate artist. We have come to appreciate more than did our 
fathers the civilising work which Rome did for the world, and 
Virgil is the noblest expression of essentially Roman thought. 
Then, again, he is in general harmony with the higher moral 
tone of the day. Blot out one short poem and a few scattered 
lines, scarcely more than can be counted on the fingers, and you 
have the most blameless of the great Classics. Lastly, he is still, 
as he was eighteen centuries ago, the first of Latin school books, 
a book which perplexes indeed the teacher, who wearies himself 
with vainly seeking equivalents for untranslateable intricacies and 
inversions of style, but pleases, where there is any capacity for 
being pleased, the learner. It is not probable that any one would 
be found now-a-daysto agree with the judgment of Dryden, and rank 
Virgil with Homer. (And who now would be willing to make Milton 
a third?) Many rivals might be named, but one for whom the 
majority of voices would be given it would be very difficult to 
find. On this question,—Virgil’s true rank as a poet, Mr, Sellar 
has naturally much to say, and he says it with admirable modera- 
tion and taste. We may quote some sentences from his con- 
cluding paragraph :— 


“ But Virgil is not only great as a Latin writer. The concurrent 
testimony of the most refined minds of all times marks him out as one 
of the greatest masters of the language which touches the heart or 
moves the manlicr sensibilities who has ever lived. A mature and 
mellow truth of sentiment, a conformity to the deeper experiences of 
life 'in every age, a fine humanity as well as a generous elevation of 
feeling, and some magical charm of music in his words, have enabled 
them to serve many minds in many ages as a symbol of some swelling 
thought or over-mastering emotion, the force and meaning of which 
they could scarcely define to themselves. A striking instance of this 
effect appears in the words in which Savonarola describes the impulse 
which forced him to abandon the career of worldly ambition, which his 





* The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age. By W.Y. Sellar, M.A., Professor of 
Humanity in the University of Glasgow. (Virgil.) Oxford: Olarendon Press. 1877. 
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father pressed on him, in favour of the religious life. It was the voice 
of warning which he ever heard repeating to him the words,— 

* Hen, fuge crudeles terras, fuge litus avarum |’ 
And while his tenderness of feeling has made Virgil the familiar friend 
of one class of minds, his high magnanimous spirit has equally gained 
for him the admiration of another class. The words of no other poot, 
ancient or modern, have been so often heard in the great debates of the 
English Parliament, which more than any other deliberations among 
men have reproduced the dignified and masculine eloquence familiar to 
the Roman Senate. One of the greatest masters of expression among 
living English writers has pointed, as characteristic of the magic of 
Virgil’s style, to ‘his single words and phrases, his pathetic half-lines, 
giving utterance, as the voice of Nature herself, to that pain and weari- 
ness yet hope of better things which is the experience of her children 
in every time.’ It is in the expression of this weariness and deep long- 
ing for rest, in making others feel his own sense of the painful toil and 
mystery of life and of the sadness of death, his sense, too, of vague 
yearning for some fuller and ampler being, that Virgil produces the 
most powerful effect, by the use of the simplest words in their simplest 
application.” 
And we may also specially refer the reader to pp. 88-92, where 
the question of Virgil’s relative position in the hierarchy of poets 
is directly dealt with. 

The first chapter of the volume treats in detail of the 
circumstances of the Augustan age, as affecting the de- 
velopement of literary genius. The influences of the newly- 
established Imperial system in general, and of the men who, 
brought by that system into power, became the patrons of 
letters; the material conditions of the time, its wealth 
and luxury, acting now with positive, now with negative 
effect on the writers who belonged to it; the culture which 
Roman society acquired from foreign sources, especially 
from the great Alexandrian school, of which Theocritus and 
Callimachus are the most famous repregentatives,—all these 
subjects are discussed by Mr. Sellar with much ability. The 
parallel which he draws between the age of Augustus and the age 
of Louis XIV. is perfectly just. In many points, indeed, the 
resemblance is curiously minute. Our own age, too, has features 
in common with the period of Virgil and his contemporaries, but 
its differences are such as materially affect our appreciation of 
the great Roman’s genius, Our free and confident political life 
disables us from understanding the adoring gratitude with which 
men wearied of the ferocity and corruption of the later Republic 
welcomed the profound peace of the Empire. The prostrations 
which Virgil and Horace perform before the presence or even 
the name of the “Saviour of Society” weary and disgust us. 
‘They seem to us mere literary affectations or interested flattery, 
while they are, in fact, the expression, rhetorical, if we will, but 
still genuine, of a profound sensation of relief and safety. 
And then one great literary characteristic of our age is 
its accurate realism. Thomson’s Seasons pleased an age 
which, while it had some at least of the rural tastes 
which are never wholly extinguished in man, was thoroughly 
unobservant, but its vague and inaccurate descriptions are now 
condemned as unsatisfactory. The poet now must give to 
every leaf, every flower its proper place and season. And 
Virgil, as a describer of nature, is vague and inaccurate to 
the last degree. There are not wanting, indeed, particular 
touches as true as they are beautiful, but he was nothing of an 
observer. If there was any subject, for instance, on which he 
ought to have been precise, it was that of bees. Doubtless he had 
kept them himself. He must have known something of their habits. 
Yet he tells us, with apparent belielf, the absurd and repulsive 
story of their generation from the dead carcase of a bullock. 
His descriptions of the seasons, again, are almost wholly con- 
ventional, as when in his famous passage about the senex 
Corycius he transfers to southern scenes all the phenomena of a 
sub-Alpine winter. Mr. Sellar, carried away, as is almost 
inevitable, by the enthusiasm of his subject, is scarcely 
critical enough on this point. It indicates indeed the great 
defect that puts Virgil, with his supreme genius, never ex- 
celled, we think, for literary power, below the first rank of 
poets. We wish that we could follow our author through the 
chapters, almost uniformly admirable as they are, in which Mr. 
Sellar discusses, first, the life and character of Virgil, and then his 
poems in succession. No student of the poet hereafter can afford 
to neglect this volume. We shall conclude with an extract 
from a passage on the character of Aineas, which seems to put 
a matter often misunderstood in a true light :— 

“ The failure of Aeneas to excite any lively personal interest is not to 
be attributed solely to a failure of power in the poet’s imagination. In 
the part he plays he is conceived of as one chosen by the supreme 
purpose of the gods, as an instrument of their will, and thus necessarily 
anmoved by ordinary human impulses. In the words of M. Coulanges, 
*Sa vertu doit étre une froide et haute impersonalité, qui fasse de lui, 
non un homme, mais un instrument des dieux,’ Thestrength required 








in such an instrument is the strength of faith, submission, patience 

and endurance, and it is with this strength that Aeneas encounters the 
many dangers and vicissitudes to which he is exposed, and withdraws 
from the allurements of ease and pleasure. The very virtues of hig 
character act as a check rather than as a stimulus to those natural 
impulses out of which the most living impersonations are formed. To 
compare great things in art with what are not se great, the impression 
produced by the superiority of Aeneas to ordinary passion is like the 
impression produced by the superior tolerance and enlightenment of 
some of Scott’s heroes, when contrasted with the more animated im- 
pulses and ruder fanaticism of the other personages in his story. That 
he is, on the one hand, the passive receptacle of Divine guidance, and 
on the other, the impersonation of a modern ideal of humanity, playing 
a part in a rude and turbulent time, are the two main causes of the 
tame and colourless character of the protagonist of the Aeneid.” 





A WOMAN-HATER.* 

THERE are some authors with whom, despite their attractiveness 
to us, we never feel altogether safe; they are like certain states. 
men or patent coffee-making machines, one never quite knows 
what they will do next. Of such authors, Mr. Charles Reade is 
the most notorious. Possessed of great skill in the construction 
and narration of a story, gifted with considerable insight into 
character, and with a bright, graphic style of writing, he has all 
the requisites of a first-rate story-teller. And indeed many of 
his works, especially his earlier ones, could hardly be bettered in 
their peculiar style. But of late years he has endangered, if not 
altogether ruined his popularity through the indulgence of two 
or three special whims. The worst of these is his incessant 
introduction of his own personality into the body of the story on 
which he is engaged. Not content with making the majority of 
the characters mouth-pieces for his own theories, prejudices, and 
fancies, he constantly breaks in, in person, into the action, and 
explains to the reader, what he, Charles Reade, thinks about the 
matter in hand, and also how the reader is to be sure and not 
misunderstand him. 

The naivété with which he assumes that his opinions as to the 
actions of his characters are of the greatest consequence, though 
amusing at first, soon grows excessively wearisome, and we tire 
completely of receiving at every step the, so to speak, stage in- 
structions of the author. It need hardly be pointed out how this 
practice takes away from the reality of the story, reminding us at 
every turn that we are in the hands of a literary taskmaster, and 
must take our fiction in the manner he wishes. And there is 
another drawback which operates against Mr. Reade’s story- 
telling powers, and frequently mars the interest of his narrative. 
This is his almost universal selection of some popular grievance, 
abuse, or folly to illustrate, and if possible, to remedy. If there 
is a thing which has been thorougtily proved in novel-writing, it 
is that novels with a purpose are mistakes,—that the serious pur- 
pose always must either interfere with the interest and progress 
of the story, and be dragged in neck-and-crop, without rhyme or 
reason, at every possible place ; or else that it must be treated in- 
cidentally in a dramatic fashion, which can hardly be productive 
of grave result. / Now, in almost all his books has Charles Reade 
committed himself to this style of writing. From prison reform 
to private lunatic asylums and their abuses, from the evils of con- 
fessionals and jealousy in Griffith Gaunt, to those of the bad 
education of women and their preposterous ignorance of the com- 
monest laws of health and economy in a A Simpleton, and on many 
other more or less cognate topics, has Mr. Reade flourished in his 
books, making the story of each a vehicle for the conveyance of 
much strong language on these various subjects. ‘he strong 
language has in many instances been justified, and there is some 
reason to believe that in the case of private lunatic asylums Mr. 
Reade did, by his exertions in real life as well as in fiction, succeed 
in throwing a little clear light upon a question which much needed 
such illumination. And now, in the Woman-Hater, we have our 
author again taking up the cudgels and smiting right and left 
without mercy, the subject this time being the wrongs of women 
in not having equal privileges of medical study with the stronger 
sex. ‘‘Women,” says Mr. Reade, by the mouth of one of his char- 
acters, ‘‘are by nature the medical and the unmusical sex,”—and 
all this time we have thought the contrary! Alas, what a state 
of darkness has the world been in these many years ! 

Principally against the students and authorities of the Edin. 
burgh Hospital is the chief accusation preferred, and to them 
certainly no mercy is shown. Students and doctors are collec- 
tively branded as a trade-union ; their opposition to the admis- 
sion of female students is unhesitatingly attributed to the lowest 
and meanest of reasons, and even their moral character does not 
escape withering comment. It is true that Rhoda Gale, M.D., 





* A Woman-Hater. By Charles Reade. Edinburgh: Blackwood and Co. 
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from whose mouth issues all this violent language, is in some 
measure apologised for by Mr. Reade at the end of the book, and 
the readers are told to remember that she was ‘‘ speaking as a 
partisan ;” but nevertheless the language remains, and for one 
who remembers the apology, ten will be struck by the vivid force 
of the accusation. The book ends with a fervent appeal to the 
State to open the study and practice of medicine to women, but 
of the difficulties in the way of their practice the author says 
nothing, and indeed, the whole book on this head resembles more 
the speech of an honest, but injudicious advocate against the 
opponents of women-doctors, rather than reasoning for their 
being so. In fact, it is hardly a question which can fairly be 
discussed in the pages of a novel, and in spite of Mr. Reade’s 
assertion that Rhoda Gale, M.D., is not an excrescence, but an 
organic portion of his story, we must take leave to doubt whether 
the book, as a novel, would not have been improved by her 
absence, or at all events by her silence upon medical subjects. 

The real raison d’étre of the story, as we conceive, is to 
exhibit the workings of the female mind under various 
phases of feeling, and to exhibit Mr. Reade’s power of female 
analysis. ‘The book is taken up with the doings of four women 
and two men. One of the men, being “the woman-hater,” 
naturally spends all his time with members of that sex, or with a 
friend who is depicted as far more like a woman thana man. It 
is true that this woman-hater, Harrington Vizard by name, is 
perpetually saying the rudest and silliest things imaginable to this 
female cohort, but nevertheless he does apparently confine him- 
self chiefly to their society ; is always in love, and rescues, with a 
mixture of chivalry and rudeness, any oppressed or deserted 
female he may come across. The following is the account of his 
first meeting with Rhoda Gale, M.D., in the garden in Leicester 
Square :— 

‘* Vizard’s observant eye saw a young lady rise up from a seat to go, 

but turn pale directly, and sit down upon the arm of the seat, as if for 
support. ‘Hallo!’ said Vizard, in his blunt way; ‘you are not well. 
What can I do for you?’—‘I am all right,’ said she; ‘please 
go on,-—the latter words in a tone which implied she was not 
a novice, and the attentions of gentlemen to strange ladies 
were suspected.— I beg your pardon,’ said Vizard, coolly, ‘you 
are not all right; you look as if you were going to faint.’— 
‘ What, are my lips blue ?’—‘ No, but they are pale.’— Well, then, it is 
not a case of fainting. It may be exhaustion.’-—‘ You know best. What 
shall we do?’—‘ Why, nothing. Yes; mind our own business,’— 
‘With all my heart. My business just now is to offer you some re- 
storative,—a glass of wine.—‘Oh yes! The idea of my going intoa 
public-house with you! Besides, I don’t believe in stimulants. Strength 
can only enter the human body one way. I know what is the matter 
with me.’—‘ What is it?’—‘I am not obliged to tell you.’—*‘ Of course 
you are not obliged, but you might as well.’—* Well, then, it is Hunger!’ 
evceee The poor Woman-hater’s bowels began to yearn. ‘Look here, 
you little spittire!’ he said; ‘if you don’t instantly take my arm, I’ll 
catch you up and carry you over, with no more trouble than I would 
carry a thread-paper !’” 
The result is, of course, that Miss Gale does take his arm, and 
they adjourn to the eating-house, where she has three plates of 
cold beef, and immediately begins the long discourse against the 
Scotch hospital to which we have referred above. 

The main love-story of the book is a description of Zoe Vizard’s 
(the Woman-hater’s sister) love for Walter Severne, an atrocious 
blackguard, who has married and deserted a public singer. ‘This 
public singer, Ina Klosking by name, is seen and heard in the opera 
by Vizard, who then and there falls in love with her, but with a 
perverseness truly characteristic will not make her acquaintance, 
for fear he should be disenchanted by finding a lover with “a 
wash-leather face in the background.” ‘This, it appears, has been 
his fate on several previous occasions. Ina Klosking is not un- 
naturally in search of her recreant husband, and when she finds 
him, it is under Vizard’s roof, engaged to his sister and living on 


merino. He draws the curtain. It isan anteroom. One-half of it is 
a bath-room, screened and paved with encaustic tiles that 1un up the 
walls, so that you may splash to your heart’s content. The rest isa 
studio, and contains a choice little library of well-bound books in glass. 
cases, a pianoforte and a harmonium. Severne tried them, they were 
both in perfect tune. Two clocks, one in each room, were also in per- 
fect time. Thereat he wondered.” 

We cannot find room for more about this bedroom, but refer our 
readers for further particulars to the book itself. 

We have said very little about the story, and have done so on 
purpose, for it is not one which bears analysing at all, or even 
repeating. It is extravagant and dull, and not all Mr. Reade’s. 
ability can prevent us being very tired with the woman-hating hero 
and the woman-loving hero,—for Edward Severne is explained 
as being always in love with every fresh face he sees. It is, we 
feel, inconceivable that a pure-minded, noble girl, as Zoe Vizard 
is represented to be, could care for such an unredeemed black- 
guard as this Severne, more especially as he is throughout the 
book always exposing himself more or less, and being found out 
in some meanness or falsehood. 

The dénouement between the injured wife and the guilty husband 
takes place, as we have hinted, at Vizard’s country house, and 
soon after the husband disappears through a conveniently open 
trap-door, as he is pursuing a ballet-dancer behind the scenes. 
Every one is glad when he dies in the book, and every reader 
will share their pleasure. A more over-drawn, tiresome, and 
extravagant character we have rarely met with in fiction. 

Ina Klosking marries, as soon as is correct, the woman-hating 
squire. Zoe marries a lord, who has been hanging about her, off 
and on during the whole story. ‘The third female character whom 
we have not spoken of, and who is supposed to be an unreclaimedi 
flirt, marries appropriately the curate, and ends her life in 
teaching the Sunday-school; and Rhoda Gale, M.D., backed 
by Lord Uxmoor and Harrington Vizard, continues to practise 
upon the bodies of her Majesty’s lieges in Barfordshire. It is 
impossible that any book of Mr. Reade’s should be altogether 
uninteresting, as the author has nearly always something to say, 
and says it strongly and well; but in the present instance, even 
the personal ability of the author does not compensate for the 
dullness of an equally improbable and unpleasant plot, and 
there is no character-painting worth speaking of to redeem it.. 
Compare, for instance, the character of Rhoda Gale with that 
of Dr. Simpson, in Hard Cash; or that of the heroine, Zoe, 
with Christie Johnstone, in the novel of that name. There 
is just all the difference between wax-work and life,—real people, 
whom we feel we understand, sympathise with, and know, and 
lay figures. In fact, Mr. Reade has not in the work before us 
_ Succeeded in individualising his characters, but has given the 
| reader little more than several bundles of qualities, put up, as it 
| were, in parcels, and labelled with certain names. The action of 
| the story, though full of life, is the life of the melodrama, not of 
reality, and it may be doubted whether any set of individuals 
| ever acted, spoke, and behaved in such an intolerably jerky man- 
sen is described. To conclude, though A Woman-Hater has 
| not the coarseness of parts of A Terrible Temptation or the utter 
| absurdities of A Simpleton, it must, nevertheless, be ranked with 

those books, rather than with the earlier and greater works of 
| our author, and it is quite unworthy of the author of Christie 
| Johnstone, Griffith Gaunt, and Hard Cash. 








| A PORTRAIT OF PERSIA.* 


Tose persons who have read Mr. Valentine Baker’s Clouds in the 
| East will remember that he mentions incidentally, in the course of 
| his own narrative, a certain English officer who wished to enter 





the fat of the land. In order that our readers may appreciate how India by the Persian route. ‘‘ He got,” says Mr. Baker, “‘ to Herat, 


very fat the land was on which Mr. Severne was living, we append 
a description of his bedroom .— 


“It was of great size, to begin. The oriel window was twenty feet 
wide, and had half-a-dozen casements, each with rose-coloured blinds, 
though some of them needed no blinds, for green creepers, with flowers 
like clusters of grapes, curled round the mullions, and the sun shone 
mellowed through their leaves. Enormous curtains of purple cloth, with 
gold borders, hung at each side in mighty folds, to be drawn at night- 
time, when the eye should need repose from feasting upon colour. 
. There were three brass bedsteads in a row, only four feet broad, with 
spring beds, hair mattresses a foot thick, and snowy sheets for coverlets 
instead of counterpanes, so that if you were feverish or sleepless in | 
one bed, you might try another or two. Thick carpets and rugs, | 
satinwood wardrobes, prodigious washhand-stands, with china backs | 
four feet high. Towel-horses nearly as big as a donkey, with short | 
towels, long towels, thick towels, thin towels, bathing-sheets, | 
&c., &c.; baths of every shape, and cans of every size; a large | 
knee-hole table, paper and envelopes of every size. In short, a 


room to sleep in, study in, live in, and stick fast in, night and 
day. 


But what is this? 





A Gothic arch, curtained with violet | 


‘and was well received by Yakoob Khan, when orders came from 
| the English Government that he was not to be allowed to pro- 
ceed, and that no Englishman unprovided with an order from the 
| British Government was to be received at Herat, or allowed to 
‘enter Affghanistan.” In Captain Marsh—who did not ride 
‘through Islam,” though he performed a very long stage of his 
adventurous and interesting journey on horseback—we recognise 
‘the disappointed traveller to whom Baker alludes. The dis- 
‘appointment did not, however, befall Captain Marsh until 
he had seen a great deal of very remote parts of the world, 
and had made notes, from which he has compiled a book, 
which, though wanting in literary skill, is attractive through- 
out. He writes with naif frankness of his feelings on learning 
that he was not to proceed to India by the northern route ; 
through Persia and Afghanistan to India. 
Marsh, Captain 


° 
ippisley Cunliffe 18th 
ey Brothers. : 





* A Ride through Islam: being a J 
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*¢it was a fearful pill to swallow,” he says, ‘“‘I was a prey 
to the utmost despair for several hours;” and his account 
of the prohibition differs from Mr. Baker's, which imputes it 
to the British authorities, whereas Captain Marsh ascribes it to 
the Ameer, who had inquired whether he was travelling on any 
Government duty, and had issued the prohibition on receiving a 
reply in the negative. However it was, the ultimate object of 
the traveller’s journey was defeated, and an attempt was even 
made to induce him to relinquish the Bolan Pass route; never- 
theless, he persevered in that intention, and accomplished the 
journey to Jacobabad in safety. He had travelled 1,680 miles, for 
the concluding 900—from Candahar to Jacob bad—he was carried 
by one horse without change, a noble Turkoman, purchased at 
Meshed. Captain Marsh’s object was ‘‘ to become acquainted with a 
road which may before long be of the utmost importance to us.” 
He is one of those who believe in the designs of Russia on our 
Indian empire, and he urges strongly that we are an insignificant 
expression in Central Asia, that while our present policy is perse- 
vered in, we shall continue to be hardly known there, where our 
commerce is very poor, and not till the ‘‘ personal influence of 
our Agents and Politicals at Herat, Candahar, Balkh, and Cabul, 
and also in Yarkund, is felt, will our former prestige revive, and 
that of Russia diminish. However large as a theatre Asia is, it 
appears not large enough for two such actors.” We do not appre- 
hend that there is any risk of ‘‘ our” undertaking to push the other 
actor off the stage in question, and therefore leave undiscussed 
the political side of Captain Marsh’s book (since the writing of 
which the Atalik Ghazi of Yarkund, and the Ameer of Kashgar, 
Yakoob Ali, have both died), merely remarking that he is at issue 
with Mr, Baker upon the policy of the occupation of Quettah by 
our native troops, holding that a permanent Political Agent 
‘would be of more service there; so that though the two most 
recent writers on the Central-Asian question are affected by 
the ‘‘ Russian scare,” they are at variance upon the method of 
managing it. 

There are two points of real interest in Captain Marsh’s book; 
the first is the picture he draws of the condition of Persia, and 
the position and prospects of its people ; the second is his descrip- 
tion of his sojourn at Herat, and the insight which he gained 
during it into Afghan life and politics. The earlier portions of 
the book are common-place. We have had more than enough of 
backsheesh, corrupt officials, ‘‘ wily Russians,” and the substitution 
of European for Oriental costume. With the voyage on the Cas- 
pian, ‘‘which does not look like any other sea, where no 
sail meets the eye, and few birds,” and the landing at the 
Persian village of Enzeli, the interest for the reader com- 
mences, With the first day on Persian territory eame the first 
experience of Persian decay. Traces of the frightful famine of 
1871 (the journey was made in September, 1872) were visible 
everywhere. No post-horses were to be had, cattle of any kind 
were very scarce, and the ‘‘ fever-smell” was abroad through all 
the district. The traveller and his companion started for Teheran, 
with six caravan-mules, hoping to accomplish the journey in ten days. 
The record of those days is as monotonously miserable a record 
as we can recall in modern travel. By the roadside grow olives, 
from which the Persians make ‘a very bad oil.” They do not 
understand the preserving of the fruit, and there being no security 
in the country, no one likes to Jay out money in machinery. The 
five years which have elapsed since Captain Marsh’s journey have 

. Witnessed no improvement in these respects. When they reached 
Laswin, a former capital—in 1600—they found a place in ruins, 
peopled with half-starved, ragged inhabitants, and on asking for 
post-horses were informed that they had all died during the last 
year. The travellers were soon surrounded by a crowd of beggars, 
who fought savagely for the morsels of bread which they flung 
among them. One of the great men of the place, a relative of the 
Shah, contrived to procure some ponies for them, and the 
travellers went on through country which became worse and 
worse as they neared the capital, until the evening of the seventh 
day. ‘Then comes a description including a statement almost 
incredibly dreadful :— 

“ The plain was treeless and desolate in the extreme. We saw several 
dry skeletons of travellers, who had died on the roadside, and been left 
to rot like animals, We passed a small walled village, where the people 
had eaten all their children in September, 1870. All the men who had the 
means had loft the place, leaving only the women and children; and the 
mothers stole and ate one another’s babes, to save themselves from 
perishing.” 

This was the famine which excited such feeling in England that 
the English Relief Committee at Teheran received £27,000 from 
home in aid of their work, while the Shah, after reiterated 
entreaties, was induced to contribute 2300. Teheran was, in 








1872, a dismal, dirty, tawdry place, and no doubt it is so still, 
The chief gate has a trumpery minaret at one side of it, and a 
ragged guard, in pink uniform; sixty Europeans were within the 
walls in 1872 ; very few Armenians remained in the city, to which 
they formerly crowded to trade. ‘‘They found, however, the 
Persians such sharp customers, with large ideas and short purses, 
that they left in despair.” ‘The summer residence of the British 
Legation, six miles from the dirty, crowded town (which was at 
its lowest depth of desolation and misery in 1872, but must 
always be a wretched place) was a welcome resort for the travel- 
lers, and there they heard strauge truths concerning the condition 
of Persia and the character of its unfeeling and irrational ruler, 
Of both the following are characteristic anecdotes :— 

“One day be became desirous of obtaining a Krupp gun, and applied 

to the Russian Legation to be allowed to get one from Russia. The 
Czar granted his request, and sent one of the largest and heaviest 
description,—a 300-pounder. This was landed at Enzeli, by a Rus- 
sian man-of-war. The Shah sent a regiment to bring it up, but 
such was the difficulty of conveying an article of such ponderous pro- 
portions over a range of hills, without proper appliances and skilful 
direction, that brute force alone signally failed. After many months’ 
delay and great expenditure of men, it was brought into the city in 
state, and parked with the other guns, and a day appointed to fire it, 
The whole Court was assembled, together with a vast crowd, and the 
monster was fired. It happened to be so near one of the city gates, 
that the concussion knocked down one of its blue minarets, and the 
shot travelled so far along the plain that it struck a mosque in a village 
five miles off, and shattered it. The Shah, in dismay at the effect 
produced, had it put away out of sight, for fear of more accidents...... 
The French Ambassador was telling the Shah one day about the Cuir- 
assiers, with their polished breast-plates. On hearing of this, he also 
wanted to have a regiment of them in his army, and sent to France for 
500 cuirasses. On their arrival he formed a picked body of men to 
wear this cool dress, and said he would inspect them in a month’s time, 
As no commanding officer bad been appointed, this gallant corps knew 
they would get no pay, as the commanding officer pays the men; s0 
they deserted in a mass, a few days before the regal inspection. The 
Sudr Azan, or Prime Minister, knowing his master, had 500 coolies 
from the bazaar collected, and dressed up in the cuirasses. All looked 
perfect to outward appearance, having been beaten into line and order. 
The Shah was greatly pleased at the show, and, determined to mount 
the regiment, he asked his brave army if they had any request to make. 
To the Wuzeor's horror, the whole body ran pell mell and threw them- 
selves at the Shah’s feet, praying that the Sudr Azan might be pre- 
vented from enlisting them for any such work for the future.” 
Surely the French Ambassador might have represented to the 
Shah that cuirasses of polished metal are not precisely adapted to 
the temperature of Persia. The Shah established a royal mint, 
and spent thousands in buildings and plant, which, fallen into a 
state of decay and rust, form a monument to his folly at present. 
He is fond of changing the colours of his soldiers’ uniforms, but 
gratifies this taste cheaply. The uniforms are all cotton, and need 
only to be put in the dye-tub. The Persians have no longer their 
old reputation for courage, and their new one for untruthfulness 
is only too well deserved. Captain Marsh believes them to be no 
match for their neighbours the Afghans. On leaving Teheran 
and its misery behind them, the travellers found little but 
wretchedness on the road to Meshed. After the first day’s journey 
comes a salt desert, with a salt stream running through it, and 
beyond it some canals of bitter water, and the ruins of large mud 
forts, Then comes Lashgird, a very curious place. It is a village, 
‘+ built on a tower of vast dimensions, or rather the tower itself is 
the village :’— 

‘At an elevation of sixty feet the houses are built in three stories, 
or rings facing outwards, and to each story is a large verandah or balcony, 
formed of poles built into the tower, the lower verandah forming the 
passage into the house above, and so on to the top. The door into the 
base of the tower is about twenty feet above the ground. A mud 
staircase leads up, which on the approach ofa hostile force is cut away, 
leaying the door in mid-air; and when the Government is weak, it has 
to send out a force with the tax-gatherer to enable him to collect the 
Government dues.” 

The face of the country seems to be almost unvaryingly desolate, 
gravelly plain, interrupted by the widely-scattered towns and 
villages, unbeautiful and unsavoury. After Sharood, the road 
becomes dangerous, from the Turkomans ; and the desolation is a 
little varied by occasional, but very rare picturesque ‘ bits.’ The 
first sight of the plains and hills beyond Meshed Mukudus (‘the 
Holy”) produced great excitement among the native armed escort 
of the travellers, who had accompanied them from Sharood. 
They stopped, fell upon their knees, said their prayers, piléd a 
few stones together, and made models of houses for the accom- 
modation of themselves or their friends in the future world, weep- 
ing for the martyrdom of the holy Iman Raya. Before leaving, 
they tore a rag off their clothes and fastened it to the nearest bush, 
to flap in the wind.” The Holy City, with its glistening cupolas, 
is really a fine sight, and within it the desolation is changed for 
the presence of fanatic crowds. The famous mosques are 
beautiful ; the scene is very curious, and the traveller might have 
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carried away one set of agreeable impressions at least from Persia, 
but for one frightful spectacle, upon which he came unexpectedly, 
when returning from his visit to the Prince - Governor of 
Khorassan :— 

* On a dead wall, at the end of a lane, were three men crucified ; 
they had large wooden tent-pegs driven through the hands and feet, 
and one through the back, with their faces to the wall. The unfortunates 
were three Turkomans the Governor had lately caught red-handed in 
a raid on some villages in the neighbourhood. These wretches are the 
terror of the country, and richly deserved death, but not such a 
dreadful one; for, to prolong the torture, the peg through the back was 
left in; had it been extracted, they would have died at once. Some 
caught before had been flayed alive, and left to die by inches. I was 
told that eighty chiefs of the Turkomans had been invited to a con- 
ference at Meshed, and had been treacherously seized. So much for the 
civilisation of Persia. This was by the order of one of the most accom- 
plished men of his time.” 

Notwithstanding that he was warned that the Turkomans were 
¢out,” and the road unsafe, Captain Marsh set forth from ‘the 
Herat Gate,” with a strong escort, headed by a young Turkoman, 
in the service of the Shah, who declared himself ready “‘ to pro- 
tect his Honour against the faithless thieves,”’—his own relations 
—and furnished with a firman by the Prince, couched in most 
eloquent and poetic terms. The route lay through beautiful 
country ; the journey was performed in safety ; everywhere the 
traveller and his large escort were well received. From a long 
distance the site of Herat is visible, indicated by four lofty 
‘‘ minars,” and in its vicinity great herds of camels graze. ‘‘ Here,” 
says the author, ‘‘ these animals are seen very nearly in a state of 
nature, as they are permitted to breed while roaming free as air. 
The only spot where the camel is now found really wild is on the 
vast deserts west of the great Lake Lob, in Eastern Turkestan, 
and of which little is known.” 

The entry of the Feringhee into the Afghan city was a great 
event. Every house-top was crowded with spectators, and the 
effect was quite imposing. ‘The author's description of the city 
contrasts strongly with his account of Persian towns, and its 
ruler, Yakoob Khan, made a favourable impression uponhim. He 
is very well informed, has learned English, is twenty-six years 
old, has a pleasant, intelligent face, is of middle height, has small 
hands and feet, and a good voice. Captain Marsh is on Yakoob’s 
side in the burning question of the Cabul succession, and very 
urgent that he should be “ cultivated ” by England and removed 
from Russian influences. We see no reason why the one should 
include the other, but while we are not much impressed by 
Captain Marsh’s opinions, we are glad to acknowledge the interest 
of his narrative. 





SHEPPARD’S CHRIST CHURCH LETTERS.* 
Tuts is one of those volumes among the publications of the 
Camden Society which are ‘‘antiquarian” in the modern and intelli- 
gent sense of the word. That is to say, while they have all the 
ordinary characteristics of scraps of information redeemed from 
the abyss of the past, they are not thrown before the reader 
broadcast and without guidance or illustration, but are presented 
in an attractive form, the bestowal of a moderate amount of 
attention on which will afford several hours pleasant, instructive 
reading. The Letters themselves are found among the archives 
of the Priory, and form one of four volumes, lettered ‘‘ MSS. 
Scrap-Books,” which follow the regularly-arranged registers of 
the religious house. The registers have fortunately escaped 
the devastations of time and revolution to a remarkable 
extent, and include most of the charters of the monas- 
tery from an early period, the martyrdom and canonisa- 
tion of Archbishop Thomas 4 Becket leading to the possession 
by the Priory of a large number of deeds of gift, which, the 
editor tells us, bring before us most of the persons who 
played an important part in European as well as English 
affairs during the middle-ages. Strictly speaking, the 
Priory of Christ Church itself is the only connecting link 
between the Letters now before us, so that the subject-matter 


is necessarily very disconnected, and it is difficult to give any | 


adequate idea of the miscellaneous facts contained in them. One 
of the most interesting points on which they have a bearing will 
be, with many persons, the origin of the College, which preceded 
and occupied part of the present area of Christ Church, Oxford. 
The exact status of this foundation, though its connection with 
Christ Church, Canterbury, is undoubted, seems to have been 
sufficiently ill-defined in early times to cause many jealousies and 
disputes, which nothing but moderation and good-sense on the 








* Christ Church Letters. A Volume of Medieval Letters relating to the Affairs of 


| side of all parties prevented from leading to ruinous results on 
more than one occasion. This College was founded by ‘ Arch- 
bishop Islip, by royal licence, in the year 1362 :”— 

“ The site of the College is now covered by the eastern quadrangle 

of Christ Church, which still perpetuates the name of the old foundation, 
the little College itself having been absorbed into the gigantic neigh- 
bour, which Wolsey projected, but failed to complete. The history of 
Canterbury College, told in a few words, will help to make clear the 
meaning of some allusions in these Letters. In the year 1362 Arch- 
bishop Simon Islip, desirous of promoting the pursuit of learning among 
the clergy, obtained from Edward III. a licence to found a College, and 
to endow it with lands ‘statuto, &c., non obstante.’ Acting upon the 
licence, he acquired a site near the Priory of St. Frideswyde, and upon 
it he either erected the necessary buildings, or adapted those already 
existing to suit the purpose for which he destined them. For the 
support of the foundation he appropriated to it the rectory of Pagham 
in Sussex, whilst William de Islip assigned for the same purpose the 
manor of Woodford, in Northamptonshire.” 
This foundation was enlarged by another charter of the King, in 
1373, which included certain messuages belonging to the Prior of 
St. Frideswyde, the Abbess of Godstow, the monks and scholars 
of Balliol :— 

“The College was rebuilt in 1396, under the superintendence of 
William Chart, the warden, who kept the accounts, and his statements 
of expenses for the years 1396 and 1397 are yet in existence. These 
are so precisely drawn up—recording the sums paid for wages week by 
week to the artificers, the names of the persons furnishing materials, 
and the purposes for which the materials were intended to be employed 
—that it is possible from them to construct a picture of the College as 
it appeared when the Warden—the last workman having walked out of 
the gate—was left in possession of his new buildings.” ‘The inhabi- 
tants of this new College,” Mr. Sheppard informs us, “ were Benedictine 
monks and secular clerks, the former living in as strict subjection to 
their rule, under the supervision of the Custos, as if they were still 
inmates of theirown monastery. They were not all monks of Christ 
Church, Canterbury, in fact, a Custos and his four Socii is the largest 
congregation of Canterbury brethren whose names are recorded as con- 
temporaneous inmates of the College; but from the very foundation, it 
is probable that boarders from other monasteries were received, who 
wished to combine the monastic life with their university education.” 
This was not the earliest, though the most important early pro- 
vision made for the education of the monks of Canterbury at 
Oxford. The earliest notice of such an establishment, probably 
on the site of St. Edmund Hall, seems to have been in the year 
1331. We do not know whether it is to be regarded as a sign of 
deviation from the usual monastic discipline at home that, 
according to John Langdon, the Warden of 1494, the young 
monk-undergraduates were quite as unruly as the secular students, 
and an instance of such unruliness on the part of Daniel Richard 
Blake is given by the Prior of St. Mary’s, Coventry, in a letter 
addressed to the Prior of Christ Church (circa 1474). 

Another point of some interest, around which a certain 
number of the letters group themselves naturally, is the negotia- 
tions which took place on the part of the Priory with foreign 
Princes, among which a gift of wine from the French Kings, 
dating from a period immediately succeeding the martyrdom of 
St. Thomas, holds a prominent place. The monks appear to 
have fully appreciated this donation, if we may judge by the 
earnestness and perseverance with which they pressed their claims 
to its continuance through centuries of doubt and interruption. 
The gift appears to have been finally discontinued after the death 
of Charles VIII. The negotiations to which the present letters 
refer belong to the reigns of Louis XI. of France and Edward IV. 
of England :— 


“In 1477, Dr. Thomas Langton ” [afterwards successively Bishop of 
St. David’s, Salisbury, and Winchester] “ was employed by Edward LV. 
to conduct some diplomatic business with the French king, who was 
holding his court at Tours, To him was entrusted a petition, drawn up 
by Prior Sellyng, from whom Dr. Langton held a brief, with instructions 
to do his utmost to press the French king for a favourable answer, 
Whether Dr. Langton’s high position weighed with the King, or whether 
he was prompted by bis desire to propitiate so powerful a patron 
as St. Thomas of Canterbury, is immaterial; but whatever might 
have moved him, he granted the prayer of the petition not only 
to the letter, but far beyond what was asked for. His remote 
ancestor had, at the time of the first grant of the wine, decided that it 
should be collected from the vineyards of Triel, Poissy, and Canteloup, 








he Priory of Christ Church, Canterbury. Edited by J, B. Sheppard, M.R.C.S. 
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all in the latitude of Paris, and therefore yielding an austere and un- 
stimulating beverage, the natural product of the northern grape. 
Instead of this unsatisfactory vintage, Louis XL, at the intercession of 
Dr. Langton, provided that the vineyards of Touraine should contribute 
the wine, and all who know the difference between the vin bleu of the 
Parisian suburbs and the pleasant wines of the Loire must confess that 
Dr. Langton did the convent good service by obtaining the change. 
Perhaps, however, as is hinted in one of the charters, the vicissitudes of 
war, which had devastated the more northern vineyards, made it im- 
possible for them to furnish so large a quantity even of their inferior 
vintage.” 

The letters of this Thomas Langton afford us one or two his- 
torical allusions and facts which possess a more general interest 
than that attaching to this curious wine-negotiation which he 
conducted. Thus he speaks of the intended transport of the 
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body of George, Duke of Clarence, to Tewkesbury, and of the 
King’s purpose te erect a tomb to him there. The bones of 
Clarence and his wife have been recently encountered in the 
course of the restoration still proceeding of the abbey church at 
that place, and the tomb appears to have been a plain one, 
situated just behind the high altar. Of course, there is no allu- 
sion to the malmsey story onthe part of Dr. Langton, though the 
editor seems almost disposed to fancy that Langton’s wine in- 
stincts may have led to the reference to Clarence in this connec- 
tion. This is a little fanciful. Dr. Langton was‘one of those who 
rose on the favour of Richard III. into a position from which 
they were able to show their later zeal for Henry VII. In this 
affair of the wine-negotiation, he seems to have had an eye for a 
little honorarium on his own account, which no doubt would be 
an acceptable addition to somebody’s cellars. He rejoices 
quaintly over his approaching translation from St. David's to 
Salisbury, saying jestingly that he hoped soon to be an English- 
man again, ‘‘and no more Welsh.” He shows his gratitude to 
Richard IJI., as the then reigning Sovereign, by a panegyric on 
his conduct in a letter to the Prior of Christ Church, in which he 
says :— 

“T trast to God sune, by Michelmasse, the Kyng shal be at London. 
He contents the people wher he goys best that ever did prince; for 
many @ poor man that hath suffred wrong many days have he relevyd 
and helpyd by hym and his commands in his progresse. And in many 
grete citeis and townis wer grete summis of mony gif hym, which he 
hath refusyd. On my trouth, I lykyd never the condicions of ony 
prince so wel as his; God hathe sent hym to us for the wele of us al.” 
Some curious particulars are given in these Letters respecting 
presentation to livings in the City of London, in the immediate 
vicinity of the then Court, with a view to future preferment 
among Court chaplains, which show that traffic in next presentations 
is a habit of early date in the English Church. 





UNDER A CHARM.* 

NOVEL-READERS owe a debt of gratitude to the translator of this 
fascinating story. The translation is so well done, that one 
would never suspect the book to be other than of English origin, 
and the narrative is so absorbing that few who take up the book 
will lay it down without finishing it. Perhaps on sober reflection, 
and after the charm of the story has passed away, one may come 
to recognise that the hero of the book is hardly of a type familiar 
to Englishmen; and that the plotting, the officialism obtruding 
into the affairs of private life, and the social conflicts concealed 
under that varnish of superficial politeness which races of 
antagonistic qualities contrive to assume in public, are all 
foreign enough; but the power of the book on the imagina- 
tion will be rather heightened than otherwise by these con- 
trasts. Strictly speaking, the story has no plot. It is chiefly 
a narrative of the development of a strange, powerful 
nature, wherein the characteristics of two different races have 
been blended. Nearly all the fascination of the book centres 
round the commanding figure of the hero, and the skill with 
which the reader is gradually drawn into feeling an intense per- 
sonal interest in his sorrows, his bitter struggles, and his dangers 
and triumphs is of no mean order. 

Certainly at our first introduction to him, Waldemar Nordeck is 
not a prepossessing youth. He is the offspring of a German 
father and a Polish mother, whose union had been brought 
about for family reasons. His father had been a land specu- 
lator, and took advantage of the troubles into which the 
fiery, proud, and impracticable Poles were always rush- 
ing headlong, to acquire enormous domains on the confines 
between German and Russian Poland. One of these domains, 
Wilicza, had belonged to the Polish family of Morynski, 
and the family thought to get it back into their power 
by marrying a daughter of the house to the German boor. 
Bitterly were they deceived. Old Nordeck would allow no Polish 
plotting on his estates, and set his proud, imperious, and self- 
willed young wife at defiance. They lived a short miserable time 
together, and Waldemar was the one fruit of their union. Soon 
after his birth his mother fled to her people, and old Nordeck 
presently died, leaving his son in the guardianship of an old 
friend, and the estates tied up with the utmost rigour against 
any interference on the part of his hated, recreant wife. Re- 
senting this treatment utterly, the Countess married again,—a 
Polish prince this time, by whom also she had a son, on whom 
all the wealth of her affection was lavished. When the story 
opens, this lady is again a widow, and is staying with her 
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son and a niece, the Countess Wanda Morynska, only daughter 
of her only brother, the Count Morynski, at a small 
watering - place near where her elder son lived with hig 
guardian. It is the Princess’s object to get an influence over 
this son, in order that by that means she may return to Wilicza 
and make it the centre of a new Polish plot against Russia. She 
has not seen the young man for many years, but learning that he 
is self-willed, artfully frames her invitation so as to stir him up 
to show his independence of his German guardian, who hates 
the Princess, and he yields and comes to see her. A tall, fair. 
haired, lank, ungainly youth, educated only in the rough sports 
of a German squire, apparently sullen and indifferent to every 
human feeling, and full of the German contempt of his mother 
which his guardian, Squire Witold, had taken care to instil, it 
was only to be expected that his refined mother should shrink 
from him, and return all his dislike. What a contrast to her 
own Leo, son of the man she had loved and ruled, a true Pole, 
and her image ! She made so little way at their first meeting, that 
it seemed probable her pet scheme would have to be given up, when 
the Countess Wanda, a fine girl of sixteen, came unexpectedly to 
her aid. Entering the room just as young Waldemar had coldly 
turned to go, her manner betrayed that the two had met before, 
and Waldemar’s that he had been captivated by her. The 
Princess seized the advantage, and unscrupulously suffered her 
elder son to be played with in order to gain her end. Waldemar falls 
deeply in love, only to find that he has been played with, but his pro- 
mise has been given to his mother, and his offer of Wilicza made, 
and he does not draw back. In all this part of the story there is 
much striking character-drawing, and few things in fiction have 
recently moved us more powerfully than the story of Waldemar’s 
mad ride home to Allenhof. His soul, young as he was, had risen 
to the madness of suicide, in the recoil of his passionate nature 
from those who had deceived him, and but for the heroic inter- 
ference of his timid tutor, hitherto apparently an object of aver- 
sion to him, he might have been dashed to pieces, horse and all. 
How he awoke to his better nature on finding his tutor 
wounded, perhaps to the death, by his horse’s hoofs, and how all 
the course of his life was changed by the blight of his love and 
his new regard for this tutor, the reader must discover for himself. 

The Princess Baratowska and her son, Prince Leo, went to 
Wilicza, and for four years lorded it there as if they had been 
owners. Busy with her plots, she cared nothing for the prosperity 
of the vast estates of her son, but only for their handiness as a 
head-centre for the plots drawing to maturity on the German 
border. During all that time, her son, Waldemar, never came home 
to claim his own. He either stayed at the university or travelled 
with his tutor, now become his inseparable companion, and since 
his uncle’s death, his only friend. But at last the time came for 
him to return. His faithful German steward had just been 
goaded by the Princess into resigning, and had written to his 
master, who suddenly resolved to come home. ‘The plotters were 
full of consternation at the news, all but his mother, who was 
confident that Waldemar would prove too stupid to take 
heed of anything. For a time he seemed to justify this 
suspicion, occupying himself chiefly in what appeared to be hunt- 
ing expeditions, and insisting on remaining at his own castle 
merely as a guest. But there was one whom he could not 
deceive. The Countess Wanda was drawn towards this strange, 
taciturn, imperturbable, and seemingly heartless cousin of 
hers, in spite of herself, read his true nature, and warned 
his mother that he knew more than she thought. It 
proved too true. Coldly and imperiously, but with the fixed 
determination of fate, he took an early opportunity of acquaint- 
ing her that he knew all her purposes, and ordered her to 
cease to make his castle the rendezvous of conspirators. Proud 
and overbearing as she was, she had no alternative but to obey. 
This son whom she had despised had grown a man, and a man, too, 
with a will before which even hers must bend. Between the 
brothers there seemed to be little love. Ever since the first love- 
passage between Waldemar and Wanda which Leo had interrupted 
so rudely, the latter had been jealous of the influence which 
Waldemar obviously had over his betrothed, and it was with 
difficulty that an explosion on his part was prevented before he 
set out with his uncle to head the new revolution. Quick-spirited, 
but wilful rather than strong-willed, Prince Leo Baratowski was 
ill-fitted to win the heart of a girl like Wanda, and the massive, 
grand, cold face of his half-brother drew her captive in spite 
of herself. It was a time of real trial for all, and not the least 
for Waldemar, who wisely sided with the Government of his 
country in favour of order and peace, and ruled his refractory 
Polish tenants, who would obey only the behests of his mother, 
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with a rod of steel. Hated by these, his blood even thirsted for, 
his very dangers helped to make Wanda’s heart all hisown. Once 
and over again she interfered to try and save him from threatened 
dangers, and once she was wounded for him. We must give that 
scene. It is one of the best in a book full of strong, heart- 
stirring passages. There had been fighting beyond the frontier, od 
the forester of the Wilicza frontier station and his men, being Poles, 
had, although stationed there by the Princess to act as transmitters 
of intelligence, been unable to restrain themselves. They had hada 
brush with the German frontier guards, and Waldemar resolved 
to remove them to the Castle, to be under his owneye. An 
order to that effect which he had sent had been disregarded, 
and he determined to go to the station himself, alone, as usual. 
Hearing of this resolve, and knowing the desperate character 
of the men, the Countess had overcome all race-feeling, 
all fear of being charged with treason, and flown to the post 
before him, to give orders in her aunt’s name that he 
ghould not be harmed. She had almost succeeded, when he 
arrived, and for fear of discovery hid herself in an inner room, 
where she heard all that passed. The battle was long between 
Nordeck and his rebellious men, but at last they flatly refused to 
obey his order, and threatened to slay him if he did not withdraw 
it. He stood alone there, with seven men armed with rifles, and 
mad for revenge, but he flinched not. Turning when he found 
his exit barred, — 

«“* What does thismean?’ he asked. ‘Am to take this for amenace ?’ 
— Take it for what you will,’ cried the forester fiercely; ‘ but you will 
not stir from this spot without first revoking your orders. It is for us 
now to say, “ Take your choice.” Beware what you do. You are not 
bullet-proof.’ —‘ Perhaps you have already put that to the test?’ 
Waldemar turned a searching look on the speaker. ‘Who despatched 
that ball after me the last time 1 rode home from this place?’ <A glance of 
deadly hatred darting from Osiecki’s eyes was his only answor. ‘I 
have another ball here in the barrel, and each of my men is provided in 
like manner,’ —he grasped the weapon more firmly. ‘Ifyou care to 
make the experiment, you will find us ready. Now, short and sweet. 
Give us your word that we shall remain at the station unmolested, that no 
soldier shall set foot in it,—your word of honour, which is generally 
thought by such as you to ke more binding than any written promise, 
, RE *—‘ Or ?’—* You do not leave this place alive,’ concluded 
the forester, trembling with fury and excitement. Promptly, almost 
tumultuously, the others ratified the threat. They crowded nearer. 
Six barrels, ominously raised, lent weight to Osiecki’s words,—but in 
vain. Not a muscle of Waldemar’s face moved, as he turned slowly, and 
looked round the circle. He stood in the midst of the rebellious band, 
cool and collected, as thongh he were holding the most peaceful con- 
ference with his subordinates. He only knitted his brow more closely, 
and folded his arms with imperturbable and superior calm. ‘ You are 
fools!’ he returned, in a half-contemptuons voice. ‘ You altogether for- 
get what consequences you would draw down on yourselves. You aro 
lost if you lay hands on me. Discovery would be inevitable. —‘ Supposing 
we waited for it,’ sneered the forester. ‘ What do you think we are so 
near the frontier for? In half an hour we should be over it and out 
yonder in the thick of the fight, where no one would ask what game we 
might have brought down here with ourrifles, Any way, we aro sick 
of lying here on the quiet, without ever striking a blow for the cause ; 
80, for the last time, will you give us your word of honour ?’—‘ No,’ 
said the young man, neither moving nor averting his eyes from the 
speaker.— Reflect, Herr Nordeck.’ ’Osiecki’s voice was almost choked 
with rage. ‘ Reflect, while there is yet time.’ With two rapid strides 
Waldemar gained the wall, where, at least, he would be covered in the 
rear. ‘No, I say ; and sinco we have gone so far ’—he drew a revolver 
from his breast-pocket, and pointed it at his assailants—‘ reflect your- 
selves before you show fight. A couple of you will pay for the mur- 
derous attack with their lives. My aim is as sure as yours.’ At this 
the long pent-up storm broke loose. A wild tumult arose ; execrations, 
curses, threats burst from the infuriated men. More than one among 
them laid his finger on the trigger, and Osiecki had raised his hand to 
give the signal for a general assault, when the side-door was hastily 
pushed open, and next instant Wanda stood by the side of him they 
already looked on as their prey. Her unexpected appearance warded 
off the worst,—for a short space, at least. The foresters paused on 
seeing Countess Morynska by their master’s side, so near to him that 
any attack on their enemy must endanger her also, Waldemar, for his 
part, stood for one moment utterly perplexed and amazed. Her sudden 
advent was inexplicable to him; then, in an instant, the truth flashed 
through his mind. Wanda’s death-like pallor, the expression of de- 
sperate energy with which she took her place at his side, told him that 
she had been aware of his danger, and that she was there for his sake. 
The peril was too imminent to leave them time for any explanation, for 
the exchange of a single word. Wanda had at once turned to the 
aggressors, and was addressing them imperionsly, passionately. Wal- 
demar, who knew but little Polish, who was but just beginning to 
familiarise himself with the language, understood only that she was 
issuing orders, resorting to dire threats against his adversaries, all to no 
avail. She had reached the limits of her power. Their answers came 
back fierce and menacing, and the ranger stamped with his foot on the 
ground—he evidently refused obedience. The short and hasty 
parloy lasted but a minute or two. Not an inch of ground had 
been given up, not a man had lowered his weapon. The 

rebels, exasperated to blindest fury, were past paying deference, or 
recognising authority. ‘Back, Wanda,’ said Waldemar, in a low voice, 
as he tried to put her gently from him. ‘There will be a fight, you 
cannot prevent it. Give me room to defend myself. Wanda did not 


his one chance of safety lay in her close neighbourhood. As yet they 
had not ventured to touch her, as yet no one had dared to drag her 
from.his side; but the moment was drawing nigh when any such 
lingering scruples would give way. ‘Move aside, Countess Mo re 
the forester’s voice, harsh, and full of evil presage, resounded t 

the tumult. ‘Aside, or I shall shoot you too.’ He raised his 
Wanda saw him lay his finger on the trigger, saw the man’s features 
distorted with rage and hatred ; and, seeing this, all hesitation, all re- 
flection vanished from her mind. One single clear thought remained, 
definite, all-absorbing, that of Waldemar’s deadly peril ; and, grasping 
at the last resource left her, she threw herself upon his breast, shield- 
ing him with her own body. It was too late, The report crashed 
through the room, and next instant Waldemar’s piece responded. With 
a low cry the forester fell to the ground, where he lay motionless. Walde- 
mar had aimed with terrible precision. He himself stood upright and 
unhurt, and Wanda with him. The rapid movement by which she had 
sought to shield him, had caused him to swerve aside from the sure 
direction of the deadly weapon, and had saved both him and herself.” 
But although thus willing to die for him, Wanda would not 
give up her people or disobey her father, and she was 
still to be Leo’s bride. How the struggle between love 
and race ended we must not disclose. We have revealed 
enough to make known the characters of this story, and can 
assure its readers that its interest is maintained to the last 
page. The only thing that mars its naturalness, perhaps, is the 
half-hinted allusions to the supernatural which come in here and 
there at turning-points of the story. A vision of the buried city 
of Vineta, with its fairy-bells and the legend under the charm of 
which Waldemar and Wanda are supposed to be, once and 
again floats before their eyes. At its first presentation, the 
outline of this ancient city, rising above the waters at sun- 
set, with its music, and attracting the gaze of the young lovers, 
is rather quaintly attractive; but it comes too often, and 
gives a touch of artificiality to a story which, as a whole, is 
of great vividness and power. We have said nothing of the 
minor characters of the book, but the overseer’s daughter, Gretchen, 
who has such a job to get Dr. Fabian to propose to her, and the 
‘‘Herr Assessor” Hubert, with his conceit, his habit of con- 
spiracy on the brain, and his constant bungles are, in their way, 
delightful acquaintances. Nor should gentle, shy Dr. Fabian, 
Waldemar’s tutor and friend, be lightly passed over. 
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Resurrection; What is it? and What is its Relationship to the Second 
Coming of Christ? By James Cross, (Houlston and Sons.)—This is a 
puzzling book. It is written by a person of evidently great earnestness 
of mind and devoutness of soul, but who is either wholly unaccustomed 
to recording thoughts and framing arguments in a written form, or is so 
deeply imbued with the special phraseology of a particular religious sect, 
that he cannot or does not care to make himself intelligible to readers who 
are not familiar with that phraseology. Mr. James Cross is a gentleman 
with a grievance as well as a conviction, and the nature of his grievance 
is more clear than that of the recalcitrance to which it owes its origin, 
He appears to have belonged to some strictly governed body of Christ- 
ians—perhaps the Plymouth Brethren—who suffer no dissent from 
their doctrines without inflicting loss of “fellowship,” for he has 
been “ excommunicated” for taking a line of his own in respect 
to the dogma of the resurrection of the dead. He declares that he 
holds the opinions which his book expounds, because he believes them 
to be Scriptural. “For asserting my belief that they are derived from 
and supported by such an authority, I have been,” he says, “excom- 
municated, or delivered unto Satan.’ They who did this say that I 
deny ‘the resurrection of the dead.’ I,on the other hand, solemnly 
declare to the reader that no doctrine of Scripture is more firmly rooted 
within my heart.” We do not think tho question, raised simply as a 
matter of dispute as to an individual's right to remain in fellowship with 
a certain community who repudiate his interpretation of an article of 
their common creed, is likely to interest that abstract creature, “the 
reader,” at all, and we are bound to confess that, whether the fault be 
his or our own, we have failed to comprehend what the writer’s opinion or 
belief respecting the resurrection really is. We can define what it is not. 
The religious body who have “ delivered him unto Satan” hold, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cross’s statement of their faith, that “the Resurrection 
means, as regards the saved, the raising of bodies from out of the graves 
in which they were buried; these bedies, during this process, being 
united to bodiless spirits, brought to them from the invisible world for 
this purpose; and then the rising to or towards heaven of these united 
bodies and spirits in a spiritual and glorified state, so that they may be 
manifested with Christ in glory at his revelation from heaven. What- 
ever the 263 closely-printed pages in which Mr. Cross explains his views, 
in the form of a dialogue with an easily-convinced friend, may mean, 
they certainly do not mean that; and we are therefore of opinion that 
his “ excommunicators” were, if not in the right, within their right. 

For This Cause: a Novel. By Robert Thynne, author of “ Ravens- 











comply. On the contrafy, she stood her ground more steadfastly than 
ever. She knew that he must succumb to the force of numbors, that 
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produces on one’s mind the impression of rather good talk, unduly and 
unreasonably prolonged, until at last it becomes wearisome ; the attention 
of the listeners wanders, and that which was amusing in the beginning 
turns into a bore of portentous dimensions. The story of For This Cause 
might have been told with much more effect in one volume than in the 
three volumes which are, not devoted to it for they straggle off into 
innumerable irrelevancies, but put forth under its title. As it is, the 
story is so misty that one grows tired of trying to discover it, through 
the clouds of digression and the crowd of oddities which intercept one’s 
view. Mr. Thynne apparently labours under the delusion that 
eccentricity is per se interesting and entertaining. This is a mistake, 
whose results are apt to be grievous for the reader of a novel in whose 
construction it has usurped the place of a principle, especially when the 
novel which furnishes the oddities with a stage on which they are to 
exhibit themselves is an Irish one. The chief comic personage of this 
story, Major M’Gonnicle, is a very melancholy failure indeed. 


Bridget. By M. Betham-Edwards, author of “ Kitty,” &. (Hurst 
and Blackett.)—This is a simple, but attractive story, in the somewhat 
out-of-the-way grooves which Miss Betham-Edwards prefers. The 
principal characters are a brother and sister, much attached to each 
other, whose respective ways of life are so different, that the brother is 
a“ City” clerk, with a wife very reasonably anxious about the material 
things of life, and a family of seven children—four of the number being 
the orphan children of an improvident member of the family, deceased ; 
while the sister is an artist of celebrity, who lives in a gem of a 
house at Kensington, is much courted by society, and indulges in the 
incongruous friendships which novelists impute to artists, as at once 
a@ propensity and a privilege. Bridget Fleming—one is a long time 
before one comes to the surname of any of Miss Betham-Edwards’s 
people—though the nominal heroine of the story, is really not of much 
importance. She is a good, sentimental girl, who does unconventional 
things with the impunity which attends the doing of them only in novels, 
and is chiefly interesting by reason of her ardent and faithful affection 
for her delicate little brother, Hilaire. One is glad to leave her 
comfortably married and settled, but her love-affairs do not interest 
one at all so much as those of Helwyse Fleming, who has two 
lovers, one a wealthy dilettante, named Kingsbury; the other, an 
an aesthetic house-decorator, named Freeland. The reader sees 
from the first that the young lady, adored by society, and 
who has ‘made a lovely life for herself,” will marry the xsthetic 
artisan, who decorates her studio during her absence, and fills it with a 
quantity of expensive artitles of virti, and then humbly receives her 
orders, while she never suspects the origin of all these accessions to her 
worldly goods. It need hardly be said that Freeland is not in the 
least like a working-man. The only person in the book who is true to 
life is poor Mrs. Fleming, whose housewifely anxieties and maternal 
jealousies, when the four orphan children of her husband’s brother 
arrive, without invitation and warning, to swell the number of her 
responsibilities, and strain to the point of cracking an income which 
is already “a tight fit” for the five in possession, is admirably drawn. 
Miss Betham-Edwards has, however, the faculty of interesting one in 
her unrealities, and she always writes good English, 
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Christmas Story-Teller, by Old Hands and New Ones, 8V0 ......(8. Low & Co.) 10/6 


Edwin Goady 


aes (Nelson) 2/6 Art Sales of the Season. 





The Art of Dressing and of being y 
Dressed. By Percy Fitzgerald, M.A., | Paris 


S.A. 1878. 
Ancient Irish Art. By L. Jewitt, F.S.A.| The Works of James M. Hart. (Illus- 


Furnishing “a Perfect House.” 


Old Nankin Blue. Part I. By E. B. 
Shuldham, M.D., M.A. 

Colorado. Chap.1. (Illustrated.) 

International Exhibition of 





trated.) 
Art at Home and Abroad, Obituary, 


By 
Reviews, &c. 











Christopher (S. W.), the Poets of Methodism, cr 8vo ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 5/0 London: Virtus and Co. (Limited), Ivy Lane, and all Booksellers. 
RITISH MUSEUM.— The British B LENHEIM HOUSE SCHOOL, OWER-STREET SCHOOL for 
Museum will be CLOSED on the Ist, and READING. GIRLS.—The School will REOPEN on 


REOPENED on the 8th of OCTOBER. Visitors can- 
not be admitted from the Ist to the 7th of October 
inclusive. 

J. WINTER JONES, Principal Librarian. 
British Museum, September 26, 1877. 


“A OLLEGE HOME 
FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE. 
OTTENHAM 





SCHOOL.—For 
information as to Terms and Scholarships, 
apply to A. R. ABBOTT, Head Master. 


HE Late HEAD MASTER of 
FELSTED SCHOOL, Essex, receives a few 
PUPILS, to be prepared for the Universities or in 
Modern Subjects.—Address, W.S. GRIGNON, Ham- 
brook Grove, Hambrook, Bristol. 


NIVERSITY HALL, GORDON 
SQUARE, LONDON, W.C. 
Students of University College reside in the Hall, 
under Collegiate discipline. 
Particulars as to rent of rooms, Scholarships, &c., 
may be obtained on application to the PRINCIPAL, or 
the SECRETARY, at the Hall. 











Conducted by the Misses BUCKLAND. For pro- 
spectus, apply to the Principals 


i\' R. C. H. LAKE’S SCHOOL, 
‘il Caterham Valley, REOPENS September 18. 
Reference kindly permitted to Colonel E. G. Bulwer, 
R. Heath, Esq., M P., and Rear-Admiral Maxse, whose 
sons are in the School. 


THURSDAY, September 27th. Fees, Three, Four, 
and Four-and-a-half Guineas a term.—For further 
particulars, apply at 80 Gower Street. 


OSSALL SCHOOL—TEN 
ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS (£40 to £204 

year) to be competed for, October 9. Ages under 15 
and 144. Candidates examined at Rossall or Oxford, 
as preferred, in Classics or Mathematics. Terms, with 








LASSES.—The Sister of a Physician, 
residing near Cavendish Square, provides 
Board and Lodging for Young Ladies attending 
Classes at the Colleges. Assistance in preparation 
given.—Address, “ Z.Z.,” Mr. HOLMES, Chapel Place, 
Oxford Street, W. 


66 AVENUE ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 
HE Rev. NATHANIEL JENNINGS, 
M.A., RECEIVES STUDENTS for University 
College, or Pupils for its School, and assists them in 
preparing for their classes. The Metropolitan Rail- 
way makes the College easily accessible in all kinds 
of weather. 
Mr. Jennings also reads privately, in Classics and 
Mathematics, with Candidates for Examination. 
Terms on application. 








tion, Clergymen's Sons, 50 Guineas ; Laymen's, 
60; without nomination, 10 Guineas extra. Apply to 
Rev. the HEAD MASTER, Rossall School, Fleetwood. 


INDIA OFFICE, September 24, 1877. 
NDIAN MEDICAL SERVICE. 


NOTICE is hereby given, that an Examination of 
Candidates for Twenty-five Appointments as —— 
in her Majesty's Indian Medical Service will be held 
in London iu February, 1878. 

Copies of the Regulations for the Examination, 
to; ther with information regarding Pay and Retiring 
Aibowonees of Indian Medical Officers, may be ob- 
tained on application at the Military Department, 
India Office, London, 8.W. 

A further Notice will be issued when the exact date 
of examination has been 

ALLEN JOHNSON, Colonel, Military Secretary. 
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GHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


Price 1s, Illustrated. 


THE GENTLEMAN'S MAGAZINE 





o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding Wed- 
FOR OCTOBER. nesday, Friday, and Monday at the same hour. Fee 
CONTENTS. for the Course, £4. Laboratory practice for three 
Miss MrsanTHROPR. By Justin McCarthy. Iilus- | months, £12. 


trated by A. Hopkins. 


[D OTHER APES. hard of about Sixty Lectures on Physics, at half-past 11 
a, hn —s oe . me A. o'clock, on Monday next, the Ist October, to be con- 
A ForGoTren TURKISH NATION IN Europe. By Karl | tinued at the same time on every week-day but Satur- 


Blind. 
SAVAGE POLITICAL Lire. By J. A. Farrer. 
A Mopet Demacocus. By H. Barton Baker. 
LivincsTon1A. By F. A. Edwards. With a Map. 
TABLE-TALK. By Sylvanus Urban, Gentleman. 





Price 1s, with Four Illustrations. 


BELGRAVIA FOR OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
THe Wortp WELL Lost. By E. Lynn Linton. 
Illustrated by H. French. 
ON THE ORIGIN OF THE CONSTELLATION FIGURES. By 
Richard A. Proctor. 
Wuere's Baby? Illustrated by G. L. Seymour. 
A STORY OF THE TRANSVAAL. By Frederick Boyle. 
MADAME VIGEE LE Brun. 
THE Fire BRIGADE. Illustrated by F. S. Walker. 
Some RANDOM NOTES OF AN IDLB& ExcurRsION. 
Mark Twain. 
LA BetLA Morte. By Dr. Charles Mackay. 
By Proxy. By James Payn. Illustrated by Arthur 
Hopkins. 


By 





Mr. SWINBURNE’S NEW WORK. 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 


A NOTE ON CHARLOTTE BRONTE. 
By ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


“ There has certainly been nothing so good as this 
study ever written on the Bronté’s; and as a piece of 
critical analysis, it must be placed yery high.”— 
Athenzxum. 


8 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


TOUCHandGO. By Jean Middlemass. 


“A thoroughly readable and clever novel, full of 
various interests—judiciously brought together and 
skilfully sustained—rich in incident, movement, and in 
strokes that show knowledge of character and close- 
4 < observation The novel is fresh and healthy, 

D ere is amusement to be deriv 
chapter of it."— World. ee 





Crown 8vo, red cloth extra, 5s each. 


OUIDA’S NOVELS. 
FOLLE-FARINE. PASCAREL. 
IDALIA. PUCK. 
CHANDOS. DOG of FLANDERS. 
UNDER TWO FLAGS. | STRATHMORE. 

WO LITTLE WOODEN 

CECILCASTLEMAINE'S| SHOES. 

GAGE. SIGNA. 
HELD IN BONDAGE. [IN A WINTER CITY. 





Crown 8vo, carefully printed on creamy paper, and 
ed bound in cloth, for the Library, price 6s 
each. 


The PICCADILLY NOVELS. Popular 
Stories by the best Authors. Mostly Illustrated 
—by Sir John Gilbert, George du Maurier, W. 
Small, A. Hopkins, 8. L. Fildes, Henry Woods, 
Sydney Hall, Moyr Smith, J. Mahoney, and others. 

ANTONINA. By Wilkie Collins. 

BASIL. By Wilkie Collins. 

HIDE and SEEK. By Wilkie Collins. 

The DEADSECRET. By Wilkie Collins. 
QUEEN of HEARTS. By Wilkie Collins. 

MY MISCELLANIES. By Wilkie Collins. 
The WOMAN in WHITE. By Wilkie Collins. 
The MOONSTONE. By Wilkie Collins. 

MAN and WIFE. By Wilkie Collins. 

POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 
MISS or MRS. By Wilkie Collins. 

The NEW MAGDALEN. By Wilkie Collins. 
The FROZEN DEEP. By Wilkie Collins. 

The LAW and the LADY. By Wilkie Collins. 
FELICIA. By M. Betham-Edwards. 
PATRICIA KEMBALL. By E. Lynn Linton. 
ATONEMENT of LEAM DUNDAS. By E. Lynn 


Linton. 
The EVILEYE. By K. S. Macquoid. 


NUMBER SEVENTEEN. By Henry Kingsley. 
OAKSHOTT CASTLE. By Hen nou. 
OPEN! SESAME! By Florence Marryat. 


WHITELADIES. By Mrs. Oliphant. 
The BEST of HUSBANDS. By James Payn. 
‘WALTER'S WORD. By James Payn. 
HALVES. By James Payn. 
The WAY WE LIVE NOW. By Anthony Trollope. 
DIAMOND CUT DIAMOND. By T. A. Trollope. 
BOUND to the WHEEL. By John Saunders. 
7 John Saunders. 

ONE AGAINST the WORLD. By John Saunders. 
The LION in the PATH. By John Saunders. 
READY-MONEY MOR’ Y. By Walter Besant 
The GOLDEN DU 

e BUTTERFLY. By Besant and Rice. 
WITH HARP and CROWN. By Besant and Rice. 
THIS SON of VULCAN. By Besant and Rice. 
MY LITTLE GIRL. By Besant and Rice. 
The CASE of Mr. LUORAFT. By Besant and Rice. 





Small 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. 
BY STREAM and SEA: a Book for 


Wanderers and Anglers. By WILLIAM SENIOR. 





keep the bowels regular. 


OYAL SCHOOL of MINES. 


Professor FRANKLAND, D.O.L., F.B.S., will com- 
mence a course of Forty Lectures on Inorganic 
Chemistry on Monday next, the Ist October, at 10 


Professor GUTHRIE, F.R.S., will commence a Course 


day. Fee for the Course, £4. Laboratory practice, £12. 
fessor GOODEVE, M.A., will commence a Course 
of Thirty-six Lectures on Applied Mechanics, on Mon- 
day next, the Ist October, at 10 o'clock, to be continued 
on every week-day but Saturday at the same hour. 
Fee for the Course, £3. 
Professor HUXLEY, LL.D., F.B.S., will commence a 
Course of Eighty Lectures on Biology or Natural 
History (including Palwontology), on Monday next, 
the Ist October, at 10 o'clock, to be continued at the 
same hour on every week-day but Saturday. Fee for 
the Course, £4. For the Laboratory practice, £6. 
N.B.—All these Lectures will be delivered in the 
Science Schools, Exhibition Road, South Kensington. 
TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 


CHARITY ORGANISATION 
COMMITTEE desires to find EMPLOYMENT 

fora YOUNG MAN whom illness has made quite deaf. 
Good character, fair scholar, would become a useful 
general servant. Wages not so importantas a Home, 
—Address, ALLEN D. GRAHAM, Esq., 69 East India 
Dock Road, London, E. 


LFRACOMBE HOTEL, on the Sea- 

Shore, in its own Picturesque Grounds of five 
acres, 250 Rooms, and all modern comforts. Charges 
fixed and moderate. Table d'hote daily.—Tariff on 
application to the Manager, Ilfracombe, North Devon. 


HEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE, 
Sole Lessee and Manager, F. B. CHATTERTON. 
On Monday, and during the week, at 7, SARAH'S 
YOUNG MAN.—At 8, ENGLAND in the DAYS of 
CHARLES the SECOND. Messrs. S. Emery, J 
Fernandez, W. Terriss, E. F. Edgar, Pennington, 
A. Glover, H. Collard, &c. Mesdames Leighton, 
Gertrude Doré, . Murray, D'Arcy, and Willes. 
—At 10.45, the CONSCRIPTION. Messrs. C uri 
and F. Sims; Miss Kate Hamilton, &c. — Prices 
from Sixpence to £5 5s. Box-office open from 10 till 
5 daily. 25 
OYAL POLYTECHNIC. — The 
SIEGE of TROY, adapted from Lord Derby's 
Homer's “ Iliad,” and Dr. Schliemann's “ Troy and Its 
Remains ;” entirely New Views, Scenery, and Dresses ; 
the Libretto is rendered by Mr. Lin Rayne.—The 
RUSSO-TURKISH WAR, illustrated by a splendid 
series of Dissolving Views and Effects, by Mr. J. L 
King; “ The Geneva Cross,” sung by Rosa Garibaldi. 
—LIGHT and COLOUR, the production of pure Light, 
and its application to signalling on land and sea, and 
other purposes, by Professor Gardner.—TORPEDOES, 
their construction, methods of attack and means of 
defence, with Lantern Diagrams and Mechanical 
Effects —CLEOPATRA'S NEEDLE, its History; with 
short accounts of other noted Obelisks, by the Rev. 
E. M. Geldart. The Oxyhydrogen Microscope, Leo- 
tard the Automaton, Demonstration of New Inven- 
tions, &c.—Admission to the whole, 1s. Schools and 
Children under Ten, 6d. Open from 12 to 5, and from 
7 to 10. 

















AMERICAN CENTENNIAL 
PRIZE MEDAL. 
RY’S CARACAS COCOA, 
“A most delicious and valuable article.”— 


“ The Caracas Cocoa of such choice quality."—Food, 
Water, and Air.edited by Dr. Hassall. 


RY’S EXTRACT of COCOA, 
Of great value to invalids who wish to avoid rich 
articles of diet. 
“Which really consists of Cocoa Nibs deprived cf 
the superfluous oil.”—/ood, Water, and Air, edited by 
Dr. Hassall. 
TENTH INTERNATIONAL MEDAL 
awarded to J. S. FRY and SONS, 
| OLLOWAY'’'S' PILLS. — Tue 
FeMAL&'S FRIEND—The wonderful cures 
effected by these Pills have alone enabled them to 
withstand the keenest oppositionfor years. They are 
valued at the humblest hearths as well as in the 
houses of comfort and wealth. Holloway’s Pills work 
a thorough purification of the whole system without 
disordering, weakening, or otherwise interfering with 
the natural action of any organ. They are admitted 
to the best restorers of appetite, strength, and 
perfect health to the most delicate constitution. They 
give colour and freshness to the face,and by their 
gentle alterative properties eradicate from the system 
the germs of complaints which, by the obstruction 
of humours, consign tens of thousands of females 
annually to an early grave, who might, by the use of 
these Pills, be spared to their families and friends. 
ARR’S LIFE PILLS clear from the 
body all Hurtful Impurities, aid digestion, and 
Persons who are suffering 
from headache or indigestion are particularly recom- 
mended to try PARR’S PILLS. They have never 
been known to fail in affording immediate relief.— 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors, in boxes, Is 14d, 2s 9d, 
= in family packets,1l1s each. Directions with each 
x. 


INNEFORD’S FLUID MAGNESIA. 


The Medical Profession for over Thirty Years 
have approved of this pure solution as the 
best remedy for Acidity of the Stomach, Heart- 
burn, Hi he, Gout, and Indigestion; and 
intitpsi 

a ts. 
NEFORD 


and OO. 
172 New Bond Street, London; and all Chemists. 


























OHATTO & WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 


only, Bristol an 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 
1782. Prompt anf liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
’ oe GEORGE WILLIAM LOVELIy 
{ JOHN J. BROOMFIELD. 
AND-IN-HAND FIRE and LIFE 
INSURANCE OFFICE, New Bridge Street, 
Blackfriars. Instituted 1696. 
The OLDEST Insurance Office in the world. 
The WHOLE of the PROFITS are divided amongst 
the Policy-holders, 


ANK cs SOUTH AUSTRALI 
1 —D 
BH pe antl ven ts piney 
South Australia. Bills ted and collected. 
Money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 














Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager. 
omens LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 


(ESTABLISKED IN 1797.) 
70 LOMBARD STREET, E.C., and 57 CHARING 
CROSS, 8.W 


The oldest ag | Office in the Ki om for 
Life Insurance only. Offers COMPLETE and EXCEP- 
TIONAL security to the Insured. 
For Prospectuses, Forms of Proposal, &c., apply to 
ROBERT C. TUCKER, Secretary. 
RITISH EMPIRE MUTUAL LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY, 

32 New Bridge Street, London. 
Incorporated under Special Acts of Parliament. 
The FUNDS in HAND EXCEED HALF a MILLION 
STERLING. 

The Average Cash Bonus (Triennially) exceeds 23 
per cent. on the Premiums 7 
EDWIN BOWLEY, Secretary. 





CCIDENTS by FLOOD and FIELD. 
ACCIDENTS of all KINDS 
May be provided against by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSU RANCECOMPANY. 
The Oldestand Largest Accidental Assurance Company. 
Hon. A. KINNAIRD, M.P., Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
Annual Income, £205,000. 
£1,120,000 have been paid as Compensation. 
A fixed sum in the case of Death by Accident, anda 
Weekly /.llowance in the event of Iojury, may 
secured at moderate Premiums. 

Bonus allowed to Insurers of five years’ standing. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the Local 
Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 

WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


TMHE LIVERPOOL and LONDON 
and GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
FIRE, LIFE, and ANNUITLES. 
1 Dale Street, Liverpool ; Cornhill, London. 
Annual Income, 1876 wove 
Fire Reserve eee 
Life and Annuity Reserve 
Total Invested Fands .., ....+-0+-+0-0« 5,494,034 
The valuation of Life Policies effected in the new 
PARTICIPATING CLASS will take place for the term 
ending December 31, 1878, and on the DEOLARATION 
OF PROFITS all Life Policies effected in 1877 will rank 
for TWO YEARS’ BONUS. 
Non-Bonus Policies at moderate rates. 
Fire Insurances upon equitable terms. 
For the Prospectus and last Report of the Directors, 
apply as above, or to any of the Agents of the Vom- 













any. 
. *,* Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Michael- 
mas should be paid within fifteen days therefrom. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE OFFICE, 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
Established 1821. Subscribed Capital, Two Millions. 
DIRECTORS. 
Chairman—G. J. SHaw-Lerevre, Esq., M.P. 
Deputy-Chairman—RicHArb M. Harvey, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Right Hon, John G, 
Henry Bonham-Carter,|, Hubbard, M.P. 
c Frederick H. Janson, Esq. 
Beaumont W. Lubbock, 


Esq. 
John B. Martin, Esq. 
Henry John Norman, Esq. 
Augustus Prevost, Esq. 
William Steven, Esq. 
a a G. Talbot, Esq., 








Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. 
Charles F, Devas, Esq. 
Sir Walter R, Farquhar, 


Bart. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. 
James Goodson, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq., M.P. 

M.P. Henry Vigne, Esq. 


Manager of Fire Department—F. J. MARSDEN, 
Actuary and Secretary—T. G. C. BROWNE. 
Share Capital at present paid up and 
invested on ove «+» £1,000,000 
Total Funds... ove «ee 2,961,000 
Total Annual Income, upwards of... _ 440,000 
N.B—Fire Policies which expire at Michaelmas 
should be renewed at the Head Office, or with the 
Agents, on or before the 13th October. 


REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, INDEED. 


are the EFFECTS of 
AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE 
in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Di Excell refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


ILLS’ “BEST BIRD’'S-EYE” 
h eb kets (conteining 
Sold everywhere in Sixpenny Packets (con 
Ten), sroteeted by our Name and Trade Mark. 
W. D. and H. O. ) ge Wholesale and Export 
d London. 


ONSUMPTION and WASTING 
DISEASES. The recogaised REMEDY is 
ANCREATIC 











EMULSION. 
The Original and Genuine 
Prepared only by 

AVORY and MOORE, 
143 New Bond Street, London, and 
to be had of all Chemists. 
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PAINLE-SS DENTISTRY. 
ARTIFICIAL TEETH. 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON (immediately opposite the British Museum), 
Has obtained Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent for his perfectly painless system of adapting 
(Prize Medal London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 
[TESTIMONIAL.] 

My Dzar Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con- 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain- 


less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty to use my name. S. G. HUTCHINS, 
To G.H. Jenene, Esq. ™ , By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 








RESULT OF BONUS INVESTIGATION, 3lsr DECEMBER, 1876. 


LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
FLEET STREET, near TEMPLE BAR. 








The profit is the largest yet divided by the Society. 
The Bonus gives an average addition of £84 per 1,000 assured. 
The basis of valuation maintains, in their utmost force, the safeguards rendering the 
Society second to none in security to the Assured. Thus— 
1. The new “Institute of Actuaries’” Tables of Mortality were employed throughout. (These 
yield higher reserves against Policy-liabilities than any other in recognised use.) 
2. The future rate of Interest obtainable was estimated at 3 per cent. only. 
3. The whole “ Loading” was reserved for future Expenses and Profits. (See Government 
Schedule.) 


Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


a 
PPER NORWOOD.—In a 
position, and commanding fine vie 
LET on LEASE, a COMMODIOUS, WELL BUILS 
DETACHED RESIDENOE, containing eight bed? 
rooms, dressing and bath-room, three good reception. 
rooms, capital domestic offices on the ground-floor, 
and large gardens.—Apply, to Messrs. NANSELL ané 
ROWE, Auctioneers and Estate Agents, 1 Belvedere 
Road, Upper Norwood. 


ESSRS. DUNVILLE and CO. arethe 
largest holders of Whisky in the world. Their 

OLD IRISH WHISKY is recommended by the 
profession in preference to French Brandy. It ig 
supplied in casks and cases for home use and 
tion, and quotations may be had on appli to 
Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., Royal Irish Distilleries, 
Belfast; or at their London Offices, 4 Beaufort Build- 
ings, Strand, W.O. 


KK 48's ea WHISKY, 


UNIVERSALLY RECOMMENDED BY THE 
MEDICAL PROFESSION. A pure old spirit, mild, 
mellow, delicious, and most wholesome. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—“ The samples were soft ang 
mellow to the taste, aromatic and ethereal to the 
smell. The Whisky must be pronounced to be pure, 
well matured, and of very excellent quality,” 


WHOLESALE: 
__20 GT. TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, wW. 


In consequence of Spurious Imitations of 
EA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA 
and PERRINS have adopted A NEW LABEL, bearing 
their signature— 
“LEA and PERRINS,” 
which signature is placed on every bottle of 
ORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 
and without which none is genuine. Sol@ 
Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; Orossg 
and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen gener- 
po Retail by dealers in sauces throughout the 
world. 














LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


The Bonus Report, fully explaining the effect of the principles adopted, and the Valuation 


Schedule, will be forwarded. 
March, 1877. E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 








NOTICE. 
MANUFACTURE OF SPOONS AND FORKS. 


MESSRS. ELKINGTON AND CO. 


Beg to announce that having succeeded in carrying out several important improvements in the 
above Manufacture, they are now enabled to offer their guaranteed qualities at such prices as, 
while fully maintaining their high quality, place them within the reach of all classes. 


REVISED ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS CAN BE HAD ON APPLICATION. 








ADDRESS—ELEKINGTON AND CO. 
LONDON—22 Regent Street, W. 
42 Moorgate Street, E.C. 
LIVERPOOL—25 Church Street. 
MANCHESTER—St. Ann’s Square; or to the 
Manufactory, Newhall Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


ASK YOUR STATIONER 
FOR PERRY AND 00,8 6. PATTERN CARD OF PENS, 


Containing 24 selected patterns of Steel and Metal Pens, suitable for all Styles of Writing, from the soft and 
broad J pen to the exquisitely finished Bank pens. 
PERRY AND CO0.’S BEST QUALITY J PENS, 


1s 6d per gross ; Perry and Co.'s Raven Black J Pens,1s 6d per gross; Perry and Co.'s Gilt J Pens, 3s per 
gross. ese Pens are well known for the soft and easy nature of their writing. Sold by all Stationers. 


PERRY AND 00.8 UNIVERSAL SCHOOL PENS, 


For Large, Round, or Small Hand, 1s per gross. Superior qualities of School Pens, 2s 6d and 3s 6d per gross. 
These Pens are well worth the attention of all Schools, and they can be ordered through any Stationer. 


19 and 20 Holborn Viaduct (late 37 Red Lion Square), London. 








NO HOUSE SHOULD BE WITHOUT 


“SAW i FT a S;* 
THE ONLY TRUE ANTISEPTIC AND DISINFECTANT COMBINED. 
(PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT.) 
NON-POISONOUS. SANITARY. PRESERVATIVE. 


“ SANITAS " has sanitary powers equal to both Carbolic Acid and Ozone, and has no injurious action on 
clothing, furniture, carpeting, &c. It is the best preservative of all matters liable to fermenta- 
tion and decomposition. 

“SANITAS ° is a preventive against the spread of Small-pox, Typhoid Fever, Scarlet Fever, Hay Fever, 
Foot-and-Mouth, and all infectious diseases. It is strongly recommended by the highest 
medical authorities. 

“SANITAS " is the best and most agreeable Antiseptic and Disinfectant known, and should be used where 
noxious, infectious, or bad-smelling emanations exist. 

Its useful purposes should be known to everybody. 
PAMPHLET, with full particulars, Testimonials, &c., forwarded free on application to the “SANITAS” 
COMPANY'S OFFICES, 57 Moorgate Street, London, E.C. 

“SANITAS " is an excellent purifier of the Breath, used as a mouth-wash in the morning, or after smoking, 
&c., and is, as a Toilet preparation, without parallel. 

To be had of all Chemists and Wholesale Druggists, or at the Company's Works, Letchford'’s Buildings, 

Three-colt Lane, Bethnal Green, London, E. Prices.—Bottles, first quality only, 1s, 1s 63, 28 6d. Per Gallon— 

First Quality, 20s; Second Quality,10s Third Quality, 5s, Toilet “ Sanitas,” per bottle, 3s 6d. 


OHN BURGESS and SON’S 
Origival and Superior Essence of 
ANCHOVIES and ANCHOVY PASTE 
Have been Manufactured only by them for more than 
100 years at 107 Strand (Corner of Savoy Steps), 
London.—Order of your Grocer, but see that you get 
“JOHN BURGESS and SON'S.” 


ILLS’ “THREE CASTLES,.”— 
THACKERAY, in the." VIRGINIANS,” says = 
—‘ There's no sweeter Tobacco comes from Virginia, 
and no better brand than the ‘ THREE OASTLES,’” 
Sold only in Packets, protected by our Name and 
Trade Mark. 

W. D. and H. O. WILLS, Wholesale and Export 
only, Bristol and London. 


PANISH FLY is the acting ingredient 

in ALEX. ROSS'S CANTHARIDES OIL, which 

quickly produces Hair and Whiskers. 3s 6d; sent for 

54 stamps. ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London, 
Sent abroad by pattern post in plain covers. 


AIR-CURLING FLUID, 248 High 
Holborn, London,—ALEX. ROSS'S CURLING 
FLUID curls Ladies’ or Gentlemen's Hair immediately 
it is applied. Sold at 3s 6d; sent free for 54 stamps.. 
ROSS'S GOLDEN HAIR DYE, 5/6, had of ail Chemists. 
REY HAIR, 248 High Holborn, 
London.—ALEX. ROSS'S HAIR DYE pro- 
duces a perfect light or dark colour immediately it is 
used. I[t is permanent, and perfectly natural in effect. 
Price 3s 6d; sent by post for 54 stamps. 


AIR-COLOUR WASH.—By 
damping the head with this beautifally-per- 
fumed Wash, in 12 hours the hair becomes its original 
colour, and remains so by an occasional using. 10s 6d, 
sent for stamps.—ALEX. ROSS, 248 High Holborn, 
London; of all Chemists. SKIN TONIO, 3s 6d. 


HE NOSE MACHINE,.—This is a 
contrivance which, applied to the Nose for an 
hour daily, so directs the soft cartilage of which the 
member consists, that an ill-formed nose is quickly 
shaped to —_—. Any one can use it, and with- 
out pain. Price 10s 6d, sent carr: free. —ALEX. 
ROSS, 248 High Holborn, London. AR MACHINE, 
for forming the ear. Pamphlet sent for two stamps. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 

HITE’S MOC - MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS COMPANY (Limited).—WHITE'S 
MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 
200 Medical gentlemen to be the most effective in- 
vention in the curative treatment of HERNIA. The 
use of the steel spring, so often hurtful in its effects, 
is here avoided,a soft bandage beiug worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied 
by the MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting 
with so much ease and closeness that it cannot be de- 
tected, and may be worn during sleep. A descriptive 
circular may be had, and the Truss (which cannot fail 
to fit) forwarded by post, on the circumference of 
the body two inches below the hips being sent to the 
Manufacturer, 
Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage 
free. Double ditto, 3ls 6d, 42s, and 523 6d; postage 
free. Umbilical ditto, 428 and 52s 6d; postage free. 
Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 


NEW PATEN' T. 

LASTICSTOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 
WEAKNESS and SWELLING of the > 
SPRAINS, &c. They are porous, light in texture, and 
inexpensive,and are drawn on like an ordinary stock- 
ing. Price 4s 6d,7s 64, 10s,and 16s each; postage free. 
JOHN WHITE, 7 ~ 228 A 
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Sin. remnant 
THE NEW NOVELS. 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 


Maud Leslie. By Lady Charles 


THYNNE, Author o! @ Line,” &c. 2 vols. 


Two Tales of Married Life: Hard 


to BEAR, by GEORGIANA M. ORAIK; and A TRUE 
MAN, by M. O. STIRLING. 3 vols. 


Glory. By Mrs. G. Linneus 


BANKS. 3 vols. 
“This clever story cannot but be read with breath- 


less excitement.”"—Post. 
Only a Love-Story. By Iza 


Durrus HARDY. 8 vols. 
« A very pretty love-story.”—Spectator. 


A Thing of Beauty. By Mrs. 
ALEXANDER FRASER. 3 vols. 
“A bright, pleasant, and readable story.""—Post. 


A Jewel of a Girl By the 


Author of “QUEENIE,” &c. 3 vols. [Just ready. 








HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
On Friday, October 5, in 2 vols. 


A MAN OF OTHER DAYS; 


SROULLEOTIONS OF THE MARQUIS DE 
BEAUREGARD. 


Edited from the French, by CHARLOTTE M. 
YONGE, Author of “The Heir of Redclyffe,” &. 


HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 
J OSEPH -GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


S0LD BY ALL STATIONERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 








MUCH TIME AND WORRY SAVED 
BY SORTING YOUR PAPERS INTO 
STONE’S PATENT 


BOXES AND CABINETS. 


“ Exceedingly useful.”"—Standard. 
Sold by Stationers everywhere. Lilustrated Catalogues 
post free from 
= RY STONE, Manufacturer and Patentee, Banbury, 
All sizes can be seen at 13 Oranbourve Street, 
Leicester Square, London. 


FOR BLANO-MANGE, PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, 
CHILDREN’S AND INVALIDs’ Diet, 
AND ALL THE USES OF ARROWROOT. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


HAS A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, 


And is Distinguished 
FOR UNIFORMLY SUPERIOR QUALITY. 


JOHN GOSNELL & CO.’S 


“CHERRY TOOTH PASTE ” is greatly superior to 
avy TOOTH POWDER, gives the TESTH a PEARL- 
LIKE WHITENESS, protects the enamel from decay, 
Pree In 0d pe a Pleasing FRAGRANCE to the Baeara, 


Price 1 wo mg 
JOHN “abs ELL and 0O.’S Toilet and Nursery 
Powder, celebrated for its purity. 
AGUA AMARELLA ” restores the Human Hair to 
ite prietine hue, no matter at what age. 
ASK for JOHN GOSNELL and 00. ‘8, and see that 
**Wholesale—-Angel Passage, 90" ‘Upper ‘Tham 
olesa — 93 es 
Street, London —_ 


URKEY and INDIAN CARPETS, 


WATSON, “BONTOR, and CO., 
OARPET MANUFACTUR TO THE ROYAL 


35 and 86 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
EXHIBITION MEDALS, 1851, 1862, and DUBLIN, 1868. 














FINE BENGAL MA 


SIX YARDS vis 
Rooms Covei saNQne Piece, i 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD’S 
FOREIGN CLASSICS 


VOLUME SECOND, 
Published this day, price 2s 6d, containing 


¥ © & FB a s&s 2... SB: 


By Colonel E. B. HAMLEY, C.B. 


The First Volume contains 


DANTE. By the Editor, Mrs. Oliphant. Price 2s 64d. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS,’Edinburgh and London. 


FOR ENGLISH READERS. 





This day is published. 


>, Os - oC ..2. e, oe 


By L. B. WALFORD, 
Author of “‘ Mr. Smith: a Part of his Life.” 
(Originally published in Blackwood'’s Magazine.) 
2 vols. post oetavo, 17s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 





Of whom may be had, a New Edition of 


Mr. SMITH: a Part of his Life. 


Complete in One Volume, price 3s 6d. 





ON OCTOBER 15, 1877. 





THE CAPTAIN’S 


CABIN. 





LONDON, 1851. PRIZE MEDAL. 
PARIS, 1855. FIRST-CLASS MEDAL. 


FREDERICK EDWARDS AND SON, 


Stove, Kitchen Range, and Kitchener Manufacturers. HOoT-WATER ENGINEERS. 


Illustrated Sheets forwarded. 


LONDON, 1862. PRIZE MEDAL. 
DUBLIN, 1865. PRIZE MEDAL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF CHIMNEY-PIECES IN OAK, WALNUT, BIRCH, PINE, AND MARBLE. 


49 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, REGENT STREET. LONDON, W. 





Just published, 13th Edition, price 3s 6d, crown 6' 
TREATISE on NERVOUS 
EXHAUSTION, and the Diseases induced by it. 

London : = _ Ramee, 356 Strand. Prot 





HE SURVIVAL; “vith an Apology Fund Library) tho Thee 
a Scepticism. 1 vol. ” aemy 8vo, 472 pp., cloth, 


um APCOTOUe DOCTRINE ot| Seeteete kta” tt ttt 

os of | Translate xsom. Vo e 
PREACHIN the WORKS of JESUS. 

iia PRESENCE. By the EARL of CIPLES, ont the Lic ‘MISS tas gd 

London: JoHN Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Just published, Vol. II. 8vo, cloth, price 10s 64. 
AULANISN : a Contribution to the 


ansia 
PETERS. Vol. IL The PRIMITIVE OHUROH. So 
logical Translation 


} and ne 5 Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. K 2M, History ce JESUS ot 
related in 


FIRST 
the DIS- 
Also 


by 1. and - at the same price. (This work forms 
the Translation Fund 








GAMES.—Second Series. Edited by Mrs. E. 
Berry and Madame MICHABLIS, of the Froebel Society. 
With an Introduction by Miss SHIRREFF. Paper! the es of ee the 16th June, 1865. 
covers, 1s; cloth, 2s. First series, paper covers, 18;| Introduction by Lord EBuRY. 8vo, 6d. 


INDERGARTEN SONGS and Q= = CUSTODIET CUSTUDES? 


A agg 
Price 3s, free by post, 3s 53d. Library. Prospectuses on application.) 
HEOWENSCOLLEGECALENDAR] | writtams and Noroare, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
FOR THE SESSION 1877-8. Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
J. E. CORNISH, 33 Piccadilly, M ter. — 
Just published. MANISM AMONGST the © 


in 
ith an 








Buxton Forman. Iilustrated with Steel Portrait | 7th, 1877, bef the British Medical 

of Shelley, and full-page Etchings of the House at} James Fraseer, D.D., Bishop of 
Great Marlow, Beatrice Cenci, Field Place, and the 
Burial Ground at Rome; also some fine Fac-similes. 


4 vols. 8vo, 50s. Piccadilly, Menebeetin 


cloth, 2s. JOHN MuRRAY, Albemarle Street. 
London: NOVELLO, Ewer, and Co. ; oF post r tree, ee, 0 a. 
HELLEY’S (Perey | Bysshe) MMORTALITY | a 
POETICAL WORKS. by Harry in the Manchester, on nor, Fada, pen 


~~ ree by 


Published by request, and sold by SIMPKIN, 
MARSHALL, and Co., wen and J. E. CORNISH, 33 





OLD PLAYS, a Select Collection of—Founded on 
Dodsley's. Collection, containing 80 Plays not to be 
found in apy collected editions, but only in the original 
Edited, with Notes, by W. C a Esq. 15 vols. 


ready, THe 21 
IFE — D 
Rev. J. BoM “ Lectures on 


vols. 1 wn with Robertson's, of | Samuel See, M.A. 
| Rates. ice 108 6d. London: 
nd TURNER, 196 Strand, London. 














HEALTHY SKIN and GOOD COMPLEXION. 


EARS’S TRANSPARENT SOAP, 
Pure, Fragrant, and Durable. 
The best for Toilet, Nursery, and for Shaving. 


Recommended as “The most refreshing and agree- 
able balm for the Skin” by 


Mr. ERASMUS WILSON, FBS. 
(Journal of Cutaneous Medicine.) 


And invariably used by the 





Prince and Princess of Wales and Children. | jared by E-LAZENBY and SON, bears the label used 
60 many years, signed, ** Elizabeth Lazenby.” 


Sold by Chemists and Perfumers everywhere. 


18 Trinity Street, London, 8. 


| LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
Son Bole Propriacors of the salebrased’ Boosh By 

and ’ ie etors of the 2 

and Manufacturers of the PICKLES, SAUCES, and the ee to Nyon 6 tho Zagubex! and 

CONDIMENTS so long and favourably dis hed Maps. By JAMES STEVENSON, F.R. 


article prepared by them is guaranteed London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and 


a 2 Reply to the 
OCon- 

crown 8yo, published at £7 17s 6d, or mange paper, } ditional Immortality.” pa. a Rev. EDWARD Vi WHITE. 

£15 15s. To which is added an sogges?, come 
ARNOLD'S (Dr. Thos., we 4 SERMONS. 3| Letters to the Christian World in 1876, by the Rev. 

ELLI0T STOCK, 62 Paternoster Row, EC. _ 

Just published, in Le bende cloth, price 2s 6d. 

Third 


HE CIVILISATION of SOUTH- 
EASTERN AFRICA, including Remarks on 


Notes 
With 


by their name, beg to remind the Public that every @l w: J. MACLEHOSE, Publisher oy University. 





as sents 
Unadulterated. —92 Wigmore Street, Ca 





Square (late 6 Edwards — Portman Square) ; 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 


ticularl uested to observe that each Bottle, pre- Trinit Hall, Cambridge. 
wared by E Ls ’ Cambridge: DgrGHTON, BELL, and Co. 
London: GEORGE BELL and Sons. 








N the ACTION of EXAMINA- 
TIONS, considered as ® Means of Selection. 
The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- | By Henry LatsaM, M.A. Fellow and Tutor of 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


THE NEW SEASON.—NOTICE. 





The following LISTS and CATALOGUES, Revised for the New Season, are 
now ready for delivery, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application :— 


L 

A New and completely Revised Edition of MUDIE’S LIBRARY 

CIRCULAR, containing the names of more than Eight Hundred Books 

of the Past and Present Seasons in Circulation at the Library, with 
Térms of Subscription and other Particulars. 


Il. 


A Revised Catalogue of the Books added to the Library from October, 
1875, to the present time. 
IIT. 


A New Edition of MUDIE’S CLEARANCE CATALOGUE of 
Surplus Copies of Recent Books withdrawn from the Library for Sale 
at greatly reduced prices. This Catalogue, enlarged to 48 pages, com- 
prises more than Three Thousand Works in History, Biography, Reli- 
gion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the Higher Class of 
Fiction, and is especially commended to the attention of Librarians 
and Secretaries of Public Institutions, and other large purchasers of 


Monthly—Half-a-Crown. 


THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 


ON THE DIVINE GUIDANCE OF THE CHURCH. By the Bishop of Salisbury. 
LEGISLATION FOR THE INSANE. By D. Hack Tuke, M.D. 

THE GOSPEL OF JOHN AND MODERN CRITICISM. By Professor Beyschlag, Berlin. 1, 
ON THE DISCOVERY OF OXYGEN IN THE SUN. By Richard A. Proctor, B.A. 

THE TRIAL OF Jesus CHRIST. By Alex. Taylor Innes. II. The Roman Trial. 
TRADES UNIONS, APPRENTICES, AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION. By George Howell. 
EARLY CHRISTIAN GREEK ROMANCES. By 8. Baring Gould, M.A. . 
NEUTRALITY, REAL OR PRETENDED? By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
EssAysS AND NOTICES. 


STRAHAN and CO. (Limited), 34 Paternoster Row. 





THE 


NEW QUARTERLY MAGAZINE 
For OCTOBER. Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


CONTENTS. 


Count GIACOMO LEOPARDI. By Helen Zimmern. 

LorD OHANCELLORS AND CHIEF JUSTICES SINCE LORD OAMPBELL. By 
Rev. F. Arnold. 

MISERICORDIA: a Story. By Mrs. Lynn Linton. 

Sir JOHN SINCLAIR, AND SOME OTHER SCOTCH IMPROVERS. By Henry Evershed. 

Giotto. By Julia Cartwright. 


Modern Books. 
IV. 


An Additional Catalogue, consisting chiefly of the Works of Popular 


Authors, strongly rebound for Circulation in Literary Institutions and Square, E.0. 


Public Libraries. 
v. 


A Catalogue of Works of th2 best Authors, in Ornamental Bindings, 
adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries or Drawing-Room Tables, and for 
Wedding or Birthday Presents and School Prizes. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’'S SELECT LIBRARY may 


RAILWAY RerorM. By Joseph Parsloe. 
THe Curé’s HOUSEKEEPER: a Tale. By Frances Eleanor Trollope. 


London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., Warwick House, Dorset Buildings, Salisbury 





From Dawn to Sanset. 
A Tyrolese Catastrophe. 


also be obtained, with the least possible delay, by all Subscribers to Children.” 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from al] Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





Tea-Culture in India. 


Disease. 
Foreigner's English. 


Naval Volunteers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), Clerks. By One of Them. 


NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON. 
CITY OFFICE, 2 KING STREET, 


Youthful Prodigies. 





CHEAPSIDE. 


Singing and Talking by Telegraph. 
‘*Helen’s Babies” and “ Other People’s Indian Border Warfare. 


Tim Hargaton's Courtship. 


A Lady's Journey in Moldavia. 
Changes of Colour in the Chameleon. 


Price 8d. 


HAMBERSS JOURNAL for OCTOBER, 





Treatment of Animals. ByW. Chambers. ) hoe maa 


Tim Ba: 
The Seats Moa Bird. 
The Bridge Pool. 


Burial Eccentricities. 
Hotel Hospitals. 


Professor Tyndall on the Spread of Diamond Out Diamond. 


Modern Superstitions. 
Odd Mistakes and Misconceptions. 


The Royal Naval Reserve and Royal A Few French Notes. 


The Green Flag of the Prophet. 
Italian Vagraut Children. 
Major Hammond's Ring. 

Lost in Magellan Straits. 

The Month: Science and Arts. 
Four Poetical Pieces. 





W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Edinburgh. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
300, will be published on WEDNESDAY, 
OCTOBER 17th. ADVERTISEMENTS intended for 
Insertion cannot be received by the Publishers later 
than WEDNESDAY, October 10th. 
London: LONGMANS & Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





HE QUARTERLY REVIEW.— 
ADVERTISEMENTS for Insertion in the 
FORTHOOMING NUMBER of the above Periodical 
must be forwarded to the Publisher by the 8th, and 
BILLS by the 10th OCTOBER. 
JOHN MurRRAY, Albemarle Street. 


LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE, for 

OCTOBER, 1877. No.DCCXLIV. Price 2s 6d. 
CONTENTS. 

PAULINE.—Conclusion. 

Tue IRONY OF LIFE. 

THE HELENA OF EvuRIPIpEs. 

Mine 1s THINE.—Part IV. 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY IN THE EAST. 

Tue KBEDIVEs's EGYPT, AND OUR ROUTE TO INDIA. 

THe NEw ARMY WARRANT. 

TRANSLATIONS FROM HEINE, 

THE STORM IN THE EAST.—No. 

_W. . BLACKWOOD and Sons, ‘Eainburgh and London. 


RASER’S MAGAZINE, 
No, XOIV., OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS, 
AUSTRIA, ram AND THE EASTERN QUESTION. 
‘WILLIAM Lonew 
PROGRESS OF OOLONIRATION IN ALGERIA. 
OLERICALITY, 
GARIBALDI IN FRANCE. 
QUARTER-SESSIONS UNDER WILLIAM AND MARY. 
ON THE COMPARATIVE STUPIDITY OF POLITICIANS. 
STuprIes IN Russian LITERATURE.—XI. 
SOME OF THE MORAL ASPECTS OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
DEAN STANLEY AT ST. ANDREW'S. 
AUSTRALIAN FEDERATION AND IMPERIAL{UNION. 
don: LONGMANS and © 


Now ready, 1s, No. 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 
OCTOBER. With Illustrations by GeORGE DU 
MAURIER and FRANK DICKSEB. 
CONTENTS. 

“For Parcivau.” With an Illustration. Chap. 4. 
Wishing Well and Ill—5. Why not Lottie?7—6. 
Her Name.—7. Jael, or Judith, or Charlotte Corday. 
—8. “ Perhaps I'm letting Secrets out.” 

Tue Moons oF MArs. 

A Swiss BATH IN THE SEVENTEENTH AND EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURIES. 

Locu CARRON, WESTERN HIGHLANDS. 

HORS IN A Liprary. No. 16, Massipger. 

CARVING A COCOA-NoT. 

EXPERIENCES OF AX INDIAN FAMINE. 

THE ENVIRONS OF LONDON. 

BREMA; OR, My FatHer’s Six. With an Illustra- 
tion. Chap. 81. Life Sinister —52. For Life, Death. 
53. Bruntsea Defiant. 

London: SmITH, ELDER, and Co., 16 Waterloo Place. 











Now ready, price Six Shillings. 


— LONDON QUARTERLY 
REVIEW, for OCTOBER, 1877. 
CONTENTS. 
1. MEMOIR OF CHARLES KINGSLEY. 
2. THOMAS DE QUINCEY. 
3. SCOTTISH ECCLESIASTICAL BIOGRAPHIES. 
4. CALVIN AND SERVETUS. 
5. MOHAMMEDANISM. 
6. THE W8SLEYAN-METHODIST ATLAS. 
7. NAVILLE's JULIAN THE APOSTATE AND POLYTHBISM. 
LITERARY NOTICES, &c. 
WESLEYAN CONFERENCE OFFICE, 2 Castle Street, 
City Road, and 66 Paternoster Row. 


“*The Expositor’ is a publication of sterling value.” 
—Spectator. 
“Good and suggestive in a very high degree.”"— 
Literary Churchman. 
Price One Shilling, Monthly. 
HE EXPOSITOR 
Edited by the Rev. tee Cox. 
CONTENTS FOR OCTOBER. 
1. SCIENCE AND THEOLOGY. By the Editor. 
2. THE HALACHA AND THE HaGapa. By Canon 
Farrar, D.D., F.B.S. 
3. THAT CHRist SpokKE GREEK. By Professor A. 
Roberts, D.D. 
4. PRAYER. "By James Morison, D.D. 
5. PRINCIPLES, NOT RULES.- By Carpus. 
wees A to V. of the XPOSITOR 
ow ready, price 7s 6d each. 
With Pst ohn by Canon Farrar, F.R.S.; Dr. 
o— Dr. A. B. Bruce, J. BR. Lumby, B.D.; Professor 
A. M. Fairbairn, Professor Robertson Smith, M.A.; 
Professor P1 M.A,; Reynolds, D.D.; 
and other eminent Biblical scholars 
London: HoppER and STOUGHTON, 27 Paternoster Row. 


No. CIIL, “ Series 67, * de? 6d, Otten 1877. 
HE OURNA MENTAL 
me. (published am of the Medico- 

Psychological Association), edited by HsNRY MAUDS- 

LEY, M.D., and T. S. Clouston, M.D. 

INTENTS 

1. THE PRESIDENT'’S ADDRESS AT THE ANNUAL MEET- 
ING OF THE MEDICO-Ps¥CHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. 
By G. Fielding Blandford, M.D. 

2. ON THE Best MEANS OF PROVIDING FOR THB CARE 
AND MAINTENANCE OF PAUPER LUNATICS OF THE 
DEMENTED AND IMBECILE CLassgs. By Thomas 
L. Rogers, M.D 

3. THE MORIBON LECTURES ON INSANITY. No. 2. 
INSANITY IN THE MIDDLE-AGBS, 

4. THB PHOTOCHROMATIC TREATMENT OF INSANITY. 
By F. Pritchard Davies, M.B. 

5. THE PATHOLOGICAL SIGNIFICANCE or FALse Mem- 
on UNDER THS DURA MATER IN INSANITY. 

y T. S. Clouston, M.D. 

Cliniest Notes and Cases.—Occasional Notes of the 
Quarter. — Reviews. — Psychological Retrospect.— 
Notes and News.—Annwal Meeting of the Medico- 
Psychologiea! Association.—List of _ &e. 

(To be continued Querterly 
J. and A. CHURCHILL, New Dorktngten Street. 











HE NINETEENTH CENTURY, 
for OCTOBER, price 2s 6d. 


. THE INTEGRITY OF THE British Emprre. By Lord 
Blachford. 
THE COLOUR-SENSE. By the Right Hon. W. EB 
Gladstone, M.P. 


THE MurDER OF THOMAS Becket. By J. A. Froude, 

Cosmic Emotion. By Prof. Clifford. 

RounpD Tage WORLD IN THE ‘SUNBEAM.’ Part III. 
By T. Brassey, M.P. 

RESTORATION AND ANTI-RESTORATION. By Prof. 
Colvin. 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS, AND HOW THEY MAY BR 
MAINTAINED FOR THE Best INTERESTS OF MAN- 
KIND. By Viscount de Redclyffe. 

8. ARCHBISHOP FReNcH's Poems. By F. W. H. Myers. 

9A | ong a ae Lord Selborne, Rev. Canon 

Barry, Mr. W. BR. Greg, Rev. Baldwin Brown, 

Dr. W. G. "Ward, Mr. Seodeste Harrison. Sub- 

ject ; The Soul and Future Life. 

Henry 8S. KInG and Co., London. 


HE THEOLOGICAL REVIEW: a 
warterly Journal of Religious Thought and 
Life. ited by CHARLES BEARD, B.A. Price 2s 6d. 
Ten Shillings per annum, post free. 
OCTOBER, 1877. 
1. MAGNANIMOUS ATHEISM. By Frances Power 
Cobbe. 


. THe Priuitive Hesrew LAND Tenure. By John 


“= °? FPP © & 





2. 
3.  -— or Heemas. By James Donald- 
4. PAUL! ‘AND HIS BioGRAPHERS. ByR. A. Armstrong. 
5. 
6. 
7. 


Tue GENESIS OF QUAKgERISM. By Alx. Gordon, 


Two ENGLISH FORERUNNERS OF THE TUBINGEN 
ScHooLt. By David Patrick, M.A. 
Notices OF Books. 
WILLIAMS and NorGATs, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgb. 


IND.—A Quarterly Review of 
Psychology and Philosophy. 
No. 8, OCTOBER, 1877, price 3s. 
Annual Subscription, 12s, post free. 

1. FORGETFULNESS. By &. Verdon. 
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NOTICE. 


Now ready. 


ON 
ASIA MINOR. 
By CAPTAIN FRED. BURNABY, 


Author of “A RIDE to KHIVA.” 


2 Vols. Demy 8yo, cloth extra, 3 Maps and Portrait, price 383. 





London: SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON, SEARLE, and RIVINGTON, 
CROWN BUILDINGS, 188 FLEET STREET, E.O. 





GENERAL SKETCH OF THE 


HISTORY OF PANTHEISM. 


Vol. I. (in the Press). From the Earliest Times to the | 
Age of Spinoza. 


SAMUEL DEACON and CO., Leadenhall Street, 
London. 





NOW READY, TO BE OBTAINED OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
REMARKS on tue PRESENT CONDITION 
or CATHOLIC LIBERAL EDUCATION. 


By the Hon. and Rev. WILLIAM PETRE. 
Price One Shilling. 
London : BURNS and OATES, 17 Portman Street, W, 





NEW NOVEL by Miss BRAMSTON, 


E M; 
Or, Spells and Counter - Spells. 


By Miss BRAMSTON, Author of “The Panelled Houso,” 
“Country Maidens,” &c, &c. 
One Volume, price 10s 6d. 
MARCUS WARD and CO., London and Belfast. 


TheFORTNIGHTLY REVIEW for OCTOBER. 


CONTENTS. 
A New Rerorm BILu. By the Right Hon. R. Lowe, M.P. 
WALTER BaGenot. By Richard H. Hutton. 
M. RENAN’S New VOLUME. By the Author of “ Supernatural Religion.” 
THE LIQUIDATIONS OF 1873-6. By Robert Giffen. 
Tue ScHooL OF GrorGions. By Walter H. Pater. 
CONVERSATIONS WITH M. THIERS. By the late Nassau W. Senior. 
MORAL AND SOCIAL ASPECTS OF HEALTH. By Dr. J. H. Bridges. 
HOME AND FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


The LIFE of COUNT CAVOUR. Translated 


from the French by M. CHARLES DE MAZADE. Demy 8vo, 16s. 











AUGUSTIN COCHIN. By Count pz Fatioun, 


of the French —_ “2g Translated from the French by AUGUSTUS Craven. 
Large crown 8vo, 9s 


CRITICAL MISCELLANIES. By Jonny 


MorLEy. Second’Series. France in the Eigh teenth Century—Robespierre— 
Turgot—Death of Mr. Mill—Mr. Mill om Religion—On Popular Culture— 
Macaulay. Demy 8vo, cloth, 14s. 








SEOOND SERIES. 


SHOOTING, YACHTING, and SEA-FISHING 


TRIPS, at Home cod on the Continent. Second Series. By he ay ad 
“ SNAPSHOT.” 2 vols. crown 8yo. [Jn October. 


CASTLE ST. ANGELO. By W. W. Srory. 


Orown 8yo, 10s 64. Uniform with “Roba di Roma.” 





GREY ABBEY. By Op CaraBar, Author of 


“ Jack Blake,” “ Over Turf and Stubble,” &c.,&c. 2 vols. [This day. 





ROTHERY SELFERT, Q.C. By Jonx Oxiive, 


A ‘thor of “ A Wooing of Até.” 2 vole, 





10 SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, September 29, 1877. 


SAMUEL TINSLEY’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOTICE.—IMPORTANT NEW WORK by Mr. GALLENGA. 





HORSEBACK THROUGH TWO YEARS of the EASTERN QUESTION. 


By A. GALLENGA (of the Times), Author of “ Italy Revisited,” me Life 

in Piedmont,” “ The Invasion of Denmark,” &c. 2 vols. 8vo, ‘price 30s, 

The Times says:—“ Mr. Gallenga did not visit Constantinople to quarrel, but 
to observe the various phases of the Eastern Question, as it paseed from diplomatic 
remonstrances to provincial outbreaks, to Bulgarian atrocities, to the Servian 
War, to the Armistice, to the Conference, to renewed Protocols, and at last to 
this war between Russia and Turkey...... Extraordinary opportunities fell tate 
Mr. Gallenga's war andin these very interesting volumes he bas availed himself 
of them to the full 

The Observer ‘says: —“ For any one who would really know the social forces 
now at work within the Turkish Empire, and who would aspire to make any 
intelligent forecast as to its future fate, these volumes are invaluable guides...., 
The book is at once fascinating and amusing, ani in many ways the best recent 
a to the literature of the Eastern Question.” 

The Saturday Review says :— Mr, Gallenga’s reminiscences of the East are 
both agreeable ona instructive. Notwithstanding his long practice as an English 
writer, it is surprising that a foreigner should bave acquired the command of style 
and literary skill which are displayed in his present work as in many former 
publications.” 

The Graphic says:—“ Mr. Gallenga’s Letters are most interesting in every 

Way....... Valuable for descriptions by a trained observer of scenes and institu- 
tions which fell beneath his eye, and speculations by a well-informed politician on 
the scruples and suspicions which have ended in keeping Europe impotent, while 
Russia and Turkey are closing hand-to-hand...... Two volumes altogetber which 
bid fair to acquire permanent value as graphic records taken on the spot of some of 
the most dramatic incidents in history.” 

The Academy says :—" Mr. Gallenga bas given a detailed account of the cir- 
cumstances which led to the present war, beginning from the commencement of 
the insurrection in the He vina. As he resided at Constantinople during the 
whole of this period, and had special facilities for ob g information as the 
correspondent of the 7imes news; r, his narrative is of great value. He went 
there with an unprejudiced mind, having, in fact, given but little attention to the 











subject until that time...... Mr. Gallenga also initiates us into most of the e questions 
relating to Turkey, on which the reader desires an unbi and 
bad of the character of the Turks t ves, their fi s, their os their 


relation to the subject races, and the principal’ influences that are at work among 
them...... But the interest of his narrative culminates in that group of events 
which are exciting enough for any work of fiction.” 





POPULAR NEW THREE-VOLUME NOVELS. 
AGAINST HER WILL. By Annie L. Walker, 


Author of “ A Canadian Heroine.” 3 vols., price 31s 6d 
“There is a great deal that is deserving of praise, and very little to find fault 


with...... ‘Against Her Will ' is a novel of sterling merit."— Scotsman. 
TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 
vols., 31s 6d. 


A VERY OLD QUESTION: a Novel. By 


T. EpGAr Pemberton, Author of “ Under Pressure,” &c. 3 vols., 3ls 6d. 
* For ‘tis a question left us yet to prove, 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love."—HAMLET. 


The RECTOR of OXBURY: a Novel. By 


James B. BAYNARD. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


“It will prove a very valuable addition to the literature of Church defence.”"— 
Birmingham Daily Gazette. 

“For both Church and Dissenters it has attractions rarely to be met with.” 
—Coventry Standard. 


The SEARCH for a HEART: a Novel. By 


JOHN ALEXANDER. 3 yols., 31s 6d. 


The SIEGE of VIENNA: a Novel. By 


CAROLINE PICHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 3le 6d. 


The TRUST: an Autobiography. By Jean 


Le Peur. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 





POPULAR NEW NOVELS, §c., Each Complete in 1 Vol. 
LILIAN. By G. Beresford FitzGerald, Author of “ As the 
a 


Fates would Have It.” Crown 8vo, 78 6d. 


HARRINGTON; or, the Exiled Royalist: a Tale of the 


Hague. By FREDERICK ‘SPENCER Birp. Crown 8vo., 7s 6d 


MERRY and GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. Crown 8vo, 
8 


The BURIED PAST: a Novel. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 
The BRIDE of ROERVIG. By W. . Translated 


from the Danish by NINA Francis. Orown 8vo, 7s 
“A charmingly fresh and simple tale, which was well worth translating, and 
has been trans well." —Atheneum. 


DAISY and the EARL. By Constance Howell. Crown 


8v0, 78 6d. 


The VANDELEURS of RED TOR. By Theodore Russell. 


MONRO. Ciown 8vo, 78 6d. 


The LADY BLANCHE, By Harold St. Clair. Crown 8vo,. 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY, 10 Southampton Street, Strand. 
PAPER AND ENVELOPES. 


Carriage paid to the Country on all Orders over 20s. 
The Public supplied at Wholesale Prices. 
THE VELLUM-WOVE CLUB-HOUSE PAPER. 
Manufactured and Supplied only by 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER. 


Sample Packet sent post free for 34 stamps. 
DIE-SINKING, ILLUMINATING, and RELIEF -STAMPING 
done by the best Artists in the Trade, at the lowest prices. 
SAMPLES of PAPERS and ENVELOPES sent post free. 


An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, with Prices of every requisite for the 
Library, Office, Club-room, Mess-room, and Schools, &c., &€., ser post free. 








CHAPMAN ep@ HALL, 193 Piocadilly. 


192 FLEET STREET, AND 1 & 2 CHANCERY LANKR, EO. 
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MACMILLAN AND CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 


MR. W. E. GLADSTONE'S 
The DOMINIONS of ODYSSEUS, and the 
ISLAND GROUP of the ODYSSEY. 
SEE MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE 
for OCTOBER, price 1s. 


Price One Shilling. 


MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE, 


No. 216, for OCTOBER. 
CONTENTS. 
1. THe DoMINIONS OF ODYSSEUS, AND THE ISLAND GROUP OF THE ODYSSEY. By 
the Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
2. Youna MusGRave. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 29-31. 
3. A New MAnvsontPT OF GEORGE SAVILE, First MARQUIS OF HALIFAX. By the 
Hon. Hugh F. Elliot. 
4. THe COLOURS OF ANIMALS AND PLANTS. By A. R. Wallace. II. Plants. 
5. GIBRALTAR: FORTRESS OR COLONY? By T. H.S. Escott. 
6. THE UNIVERSITY OF UPSALA. By K. M. Thordén. 
7. LA GRANDE DAME DE L’ANCIEN RéGime. By Lady Augusta Cadogan. 





This day, in crown 8vo, price 9s. 


TRANSCAUCASIA and ARARAT. Being 


Notes of a Vacation Tour in the Autumn of 1876. By JAmes BRYCE, Author 
of “The Holy Roman Empire.” With a Map and Illustration. 


A TREATISE on CHEMISTRY. By H. E. 


Roscoz, F.R.S., and OC. SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professors of Chemistry in 

Owens Oollege, Manchester. Vol. I., The Non-Metallic Elements. With 
numerous Illustrations, and Portrait of Dalton. 8vo, 21s. 

“ Regarded as a treatise on the non-Metallic Elements, there can be no doubt 

that this volume is incomparably the most satisfactory one of which we are in 


possession.” — Spectator. 
The PSALMS LITERALLY RENDERED in 


VERSE. By the Marquis of LoRNE. ‘With Three Illustrations, Crown 
8yo0, 7s 6d. 

“ His version is such a great improvement upon Rous that it will be surprising 
should it not supplant the old version in the Scottish Churches......0n the whole it 
would not be rash to call Lord Lorne’s the best rhymed Psalter we have.”— 
Atheneum. 


The MEDA MAIDEN;; and other Poems. By 


the Earl of SouTHEsK, K.T. Extra feap. 8vo, 7s. 


“An interesting and graceful story......Some shorter pieces are marked by 
pathos and sympathy with nature."—Saturday Review. 

“It is pleasant in these days, when there is so much artificial and sensuous verse 
published, to come across a book so thoroughly fresh and healtby......There is an 
infinite charm about them in their spontaneity and their heathfal philosophy, in 

the fervent love for nature which is their distinguishing characteristic, and the 
manly and wholesome tone which pervades every page.” —Scotsman. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 


The PRINCIPLES of SCIENCE: a Treatise on 


ic and Scientific Method. By W. STANLEY JEVONS, F.BS., Professor of 
Political Economy in University College, London. Crown 8vo, 12s Ls 
(This day. 


HEAT in RELATION to STEAM and the 


STEAM-ENGINE. An Elementary Treatise. By G. SHANN, M.A. Crown 
8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 4s 6d. (Just ready. 


HISTORY of EUROPEAN COLONIES. By 


E. J. Payne, M.A. Being a New Volume of the “ Historical Course for< 


Schools,” Edited by E. A. FREEMAN, D.C.L., LL.D. 18mo, with Maps, 4s 6d. 
(This day. 


PRIMER of PIANOFORTE-PLAYING. By 


FRANKLIN TAYLOR. Edited by GzorGE GROVE. 18mo, with numerous [/lus- 
trations, Is. day. 


PROTEUS; or, Unity in Nature. By C. B. 


RADCLIFFE, M.D., Author of “ Vital Motion as a Mode of Physical Motion,” &c. 
Second Edition. 8vo, 7s 6d. (This day. 


SHAKSPERE PRIMER. By Prof. Downey. 


New Volume of “‘ Literature Primers,” Edited by J. R. GREEN. 18mo, 1s. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Professor A. S. 


Witkins, M.A. New Volume of “ History Primers,” Edited by J. R. GREEN. 


18mo, with Illustrations, 1s. 


The STABILITY of a GIVEN STATE of 


MOTION, PARTICULARLY STEADY MOTION. “ Adams’ Prize Essay,” 


for 1877. By E.J. Routu, F.B.S. 8vo. [Next week. 





MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


DALDY, ISBISTER, AND COv’s 
NEW BOOKS. 





BISHOP EWING’S MEMOIR. 


MEMOIR of ALEXANDER EWING, D.C.L., 


Rishop of Argyll and the Isles. By the Rev. A. J. Ross, B.D., Vicar of §¢, 
Philip's, Stepney. With Portrait and Illustrations. Demy 8vo, 21s. 


“A bigh-minded man, full of culture, tolerance, and moral chivalry; bold in 
expressing what he held was true, and brave in defending those, whatever their 
views might be, who did the same; a gentleman in courtesy; a Christian in al] 
reality, possessed of deep religious feelings and of fine spiritual instincts......The 
present memoir is written with good sense, good taste, and in an admirable tone.” 
—Scotsman. 

‘** We can cordially commend this volume as one of special interest, and as, in 
mapy respects, an important contribution to the recent literature of the Church, 
Incidentally, it throws no little light on some of the great movements which have 
exercised the thoughts and feelings of the religious world in the last thirty 

and more particularly on those which have taken place within the borders of the 
Church of England.” —Scottish Guardian, 

“Mr. Ross has acquitted himself well in his Memoir of Bishop Ewing, showing 
him to us in his several relationships with that kind of faithful appreciation 
without which biography tends to become sapless."—Nonconformist. 


SELECTIONS from the WRITINGS of the 


AUTHOR of “The SCHONBERG COTTA FAMILY.” Post 8vo, 6s 6d. 


The HOUSE of RAVENSBURG: a Tragedy. 


By the Hon. RopEN NogL, Author of “The Red Flag,” ‘ Livingstone in 
Africa,” &c. Small 8vo, 4s 6d. 


MONTENEGRO: its People and their History. 


By the Rev. WILLIAM DenrTON, M.A., Autnor of “ The Christians in Turkey.” 
With Map, crown 8vo, 6s. 


“A very brilliant little book. People who are beginning to find novels tame 
will find this the reverse."—Church Quarterly Review. 

“ As a brief popular t Montenegro past and present, Mr. Denton's is 
the most serviceable English work with which we are acquainted."—Graphic. 

“The history of Montenegro is one long epic of four hundred years. No man 
is better qualified than Mr. Denton to give its details. His acquaintance with the 
subject and his fervour for the oppressed races of Turkey was not born in the 
excitement of last autumn......He given us a handbook of the Black Mountain, 
which may serve to teach us what manner of country it is, and what manuerof 
men inhabit it."—Guardian. 


FIFTH EDITION. 


ACROSS AFRICA. By Commander Camenoy, 
R.N., C.B. With 200 Illustrations from the Author's Sketches, Maps, &. 2 
vols. demy 8vo, 32s. 

“The interest is genuine, and well sustained from first to last."—T7imes. 

“The noblest contribution to the literature of geographical exploration in our 
time. Not even Livingstone’s ‘Last Journals’ can approach these volumes in 
scientific value."—Athenwum. 

“ As a scientific explorer he stands first amongst the foremost explorers of 
tropical Africa......An achievement which was as bravely and gallantly perfo! 
as it is now efficiently and modestly described."—Geographical Magazine. 


The GREAT ICE AGE. By James Gerxre, 
LL.D., F.B.S., &c., of H.M. Geological Survey. Second Edition, thoroughly 
Revised, with much New Matter, embodying the most Recent Discoveries, 
additional Maps and Illustrations, &c. Demy 8vo, 24s. 

“ This book will mark an epoch in the scientific study of the Ice Age.—Saturday 

Review. 


TRAVELS in the SLAVONIC PROVINCES of 


TURKEY in EUROPE. ByG. Mumm Mackenzig and A. P.Irpy. With an 
Introduction by the Right Hon. W.E. Guapstone, M.P. New and Revised 
Edition. With Maps and Illustrations. 2 vols. demy 8vo, 21s. 


‘* By far the best book I have seen upon the interior of Turkey.”—Mr. Gladstone. 

“It is altogether interesting, and more than a bare record of facts. It isan 
account based on direct evidence of how the Slaves are treated by the Turks; 
first, in the ordinary, undisturbed life of every day; and dly, at a dist: 
from the capital, where there are noconsuls and ambassadors, aud no need to keep 
up appearances. Miss Irby, in short, has shown the Turk in his real nature asa 
governor of non-Mussulmans, where his conduct is not influenced by any perturbing 
circumstances."—Guardian. 

** Admirably clear, simple, and unsensational. Miss Irby’s book is certainly one 
of the most valuable contributions that has been made to our knowledge of Eastern 
Europe."—British Quarterly Review. 


A BASKET of SUMMER FRUIT. Dedicated 


to the American Evangelists who lately Visited England. By Dora GREEN- 
WELL. Small 8vo, 2s 6d. 
“A fine, pious, meditative spirit obtains throughout."—Nonconformist. 
“The volume is, in the truest sense of the word, edifying."—John Bull. 
“The book will be particularly attractive to those who are interested in the 
marvellously varying phases of religious experience, and cannot fail to be both 
profitable and stimulating."—Christian. 


ARITHMETIC, for Use in Schools and Colleges. 
Especially belpful to Pupil Teachers and Students preparing for Examiuation. 
> - i. J. BARTER, Science and Art College, Plymouth. 320 pages, crown 
vo, 338 











DALDY, ISBISTER and CO., 56 Ludgate Hill, London. 


NEW WORK by Dr. KALISOH. 
Now ie 5 in 8yo, price 10s 6d, cloth. i 
iw STUDIES, Part L The Prophecies of Balaam 
(Numbers, XXII. to XXIV.); or, The Hebrew and the Heathen. By M. M. 
KALISoH, M.A., Ph.D. Author of “ Historical and Critical Commentary on the Old 
Testament, with » New Translation.” 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 








NEW HISTORICAL WORK by Professor GARDINER. 
On October 12, in 2 vols. ‘ENT” 24a. 
HE PERSONAL GOVERNMENT of CHARLES L, 
from the Death of Buckingham to the Declaration of the Judges in favour 
of Ship-Money, 1628-1637. By S. BR. GARDINER, Professor of Modern History at 
King’s College, London; Author of “History of Engiand under the Duke of 
Buckingham and Charles L., 1624-1628," &c. 





London: LONGMANS and Co. 
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~ GEORGE ROUTLEDGE AND SON’S 
LIST OF ANNOUNCEMENTS FOR THE COMING SEASON. 


126)0. The WORKS of W. H. PRESCOTT. A New and Revised 

Edition, with all the Additional Notes by Krrk, and Steel Portraits. 

List of the Volumes, which can also be had separately. 

The HISTORY of the REIGN ‘of PHILIP the SECOND. 3 vols. £1 lls 64, 
The HISTORY of FERDINAND = ISABELLA. 2 vols. £1 Is. 
The HISTORY of the CONQUEST of MEXTOO. 2 vols. 74 Is. 
The HISTORY of the CONQUEST of PERU. 2vols. £11 
The HISTORY of the REIGN of CHARLES the FIFTH. 2 reels. £1 1s. 
ORITICAL and HISTORICAL ESSAYS. 1 vol. 10s 6d. 

25/0 The FOUQUE LIBRARY. Containing the Four Seasons, 
Romantic Fiction, the Magic Ring, Minstrel Love, Thiodolf the Ice- 
lander, and Wild Love. 6 vols. 

21/0 ART RAMBLES in the HIGHLANDS and ISLANDS of SCOT- 
LAND. By JoHN T. Rerp. With 150 Sketches taken from Nature and 
drawn on Wood by the Author, and Engraved by Dalziel Brothers. 

21/0 SEYMOUR’S HUMOROUS SKETCHES. Comprising 86 Carica- 
ture Etchings. Illustrated in Prose and Verse by ALFRED CROWQUILL. 

15/0 The BIRTHDAY BOOK of FLOWER and SONG. With Selec- 
tions from the Poets,and Page Illustratlons printed in Colours by 
Edmund Evans. 

15/0 HEADS of the PEOPLE; or, Portraits of the English. Drawn 
by Kenny Meadows. With descriptive Sketches by W. M. THACKERAY, 
DoveLas JERROLD, Mrs. GORE, WILLIAM Howitt, LEMAN Reps, 
Niweop, Mrs. 8. C. HALL, and others. With 110 Illustrations. 2 vols. 

10/6 LAMB’S TALES from SHAKESPEARE. A New Drawing- 

Room Edition, with Illustrations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A. 

7/6 Sir WALTER SCOTT’S POETICAL WORKS. A Now Edition, 
with the Author's Notes & 8 Full-page Illustrations. Red-Line Edition, 

7/6 POETS’ CORNER: Selections from the Works of the Greatest 
British Poets, with Biographical Sketches. Red-Line Edition. 

7/6 NAOMI; or, the Last Days of Jerusalem. By Mrs. Wess. A 
New Edition, reprinted from larger type, with Illustrations. 

7/6 MOTHER GOOSE’S NURSERY RHYMES and FAIRY TALES. 
With 400 Illustrations. 

7/6 The YOUNG LADY’S BOOK: a Manual of Exercises, Amuse- 
ments, &. By Mrs, HENRY MACKARNESS. With many IIlustrations 
and Coloured Plates. 

6/0 ROUTLEDGE’S EVERY BOY’S ANNUAL for 1878. With 
Full-page Plates and Coloured Illustrations. 

6/0 The SECRETS of CONJURING; or, How to Become a Wizard. 
By Rosert-Hovupin. Translated and Edited, with Notes, by Professor 
HOFFMANN. Illustrated. 

5/0 RECORDS of the CHASE, and SPORTING ANECDOTES, By 
OCECIL. 

5/0 LITTLE WIDEAWAKE for 1878. A Story-Book for Good 
Children. By Mrs. SALE BARKER. With 400 Illustrations and a Coloured 
Frontispiece. And in boards, 3s. 

5/0 MOTHER GOOSE’S FAIRY TALES. A complete Oollection 
of Popular Fairy Tales. With 200 Illustrations by eminent Artists, and 
a Coloured Frontispiece. And in boards, 3s. 

5/0 LITTLE BLUE BELL’S PICTURE-BOOK. With 400 Illus- 
trations by Sir John Gilbert, R.A., J. D. Watson, Harrison Weir, and 
other Artists. And in boards, 3s. 

5/0 LITTLE LAYS for LITTLE FOLK. Selected by Joun G. 
Watts. Illustrated by W. Smee, E. M. Wimperis, R. Barnes, and others. 
And in boards, 3s. 

5/0 ROUTLEDGE’S PICTURE-BOOK of BIRDS. With 300 Illus- 
trations and a Coloured Frontispiece. And in boards, 3s. 

5/0 The BOYS of WESTONBURY. By the Rev. H. C. Apams. 
With Illustrations by A. W. Cooper. 

5/0 The ARABIAN NIGHTS. Selected and Revised for Family 
Use. With Illustrations and Coloured Plates. 

5/0 UNCLE TOM’S CABIN. With Illustrations Printed in Colours 
by Kronheim. 

5/0 LEILA. By Miss A. F.Tyrter. Containing “T.eila; or, the 
Island "—* Leila in England "—and “ Leila at Home.” 9 Illustrations. 

5j0 The CHRISTIAN YEAR. With Illustrations of Flowers, 

Setane’ iby W. Foster, and printed in Colours by Edmund Evans. 
mo, clo 


Routledge’s Standard Library.—New Volumes. 
3/6 NAPIER’S HISTORY of the PENINSULAR WAR. 1807-1810; 
each. 1811-1812. With Maps and Plans. 


Routle edge’s 8s. 6d. Juveniles.—New Volumes. 
ROUTLED E'S HOLIDAY ALBUM for CHILDREN. With 190 Page 


LILY'S "DRA WING- ROOM BOOK. With 380 Engravings and a Coloured 
WILD LOVE, and other Tales. By De la Motte Fougue. [Frontispiece. 
The ADVENTURES of ROLANDO. By ANNE BowMan. 

BRAVE LITTLE HEART. With 24 lllustrations. By M. E. Epwarps. 


Routledge’s Coloured Reward Books.—New Volumes. 


8/6 
each. 


The SECOND THOUSAND, price 5s, is now ready of 


MOHAMMED, BUDDHA, AN D 
CHRIST. 


By MAnOys DODS, M.A. 


British Quarterly Review. 

“The sketches of Mohammed and Mohammedanism, and of Buddha 
and Buddhism, are evidently the result of careful study and much 
research, and the subjects are handled in a thoroughly liberal manner, 
with full appreciation of the features of excellence in the character of 
the founders of these two systems.” 





NOW READY, A SECOND EDITION OF 


UEBERWEG’S' HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY, 


FROM THALES TO THE PRESENT TIME. 


With Additions by NOAH PORTER, LL.D., on English and American Philosophy, 
and by V. BOTTA, Ph.D., on Italian Philosophy. 


Vol. I. ANCIENT and MEDILZVAL PHILO- 


SOPHY. Royal 8yo, 18s. 


Vol. Il. MODERN PHILOSOPHY. 21s. 


The Contemporary Review. 

‘‘ This is the second edition of the English translation of Ueberweg’s 
great work. It is great in many senses, but chiefly in its being so full 
as to leave little or nothing to be added by any future historian. We 
have several histories of philosophy, some of them of great value; but 
we know of none that for completeness and accuracy can at all approach 
the work of Friedrich Ueberweg.” 


Westminster Review. 

‘*‘A clear, condensed, comprehensive outline of the different systems 
which have been propounded from the earliest to the latest time. We 
know of no compendium so satisfactory in all respects. It may be re- 
commended to students with all confidence as an admirable text-book.” 


Athenseum. 
“Tt combines in an unusual degree the three qualities of accuracy, 
clearness, and conciseness, and therefore it is peculiarly adapted for the 
use of students, while the copious bibliography renders it of value to 
the scholar. There is so much that is especially excellent in the work, 
that we regard the appearance of these two v'umes as a boon to 


English readers.” 
Examiner. 


“In no work of the same compass is so much positive instruction 
given concerning the more important philosophical systems, and from 
none can, on the whole, so undistorted an impression be gained of the 
course of human thought.” 











NEW VOLUMES OF THE NEW THEOLOGICAL 
AND PHILOSOPHICAL LIBRARY. 


THE HISTORY OF CREEDS. 
By PHILIP SCHAFF, D.D., LL.D. 
Demy 8vo, 21s. 


Il. 
By the same Author, demy 8yvo, 21s. 


THE CREEDS OF THE GREEK & LATIN 
CHURCHES. 


m1, 
Also, by the same Author, demy 8vo, 21s. 


THE CREEDS OF THE EVANGELICAL 
PROTESTANT CHURCHES. 


Atheneum. 
“Dr. Schaff has given us three large volumes about Creeds which 
display large knowledge and extensive reading. Conversant as he is 
with Church history, he has entered into the consideration of the whole 
subject with many qualifications towards an exhaustive description of 





With Full-P Illustrations, printed in Colours by Kronheim and Leighton. 
3/6 UNOLE TOM’S CABIN. 
HEROINES of HISTORY. 
each. HEROINES of DOMESTIC LIFE. | 


8/6 OUR LITTLE SUNBEAM’S PICTURE-BOOK. By Mrs. | 
SEMPLE GARRETT. Printed in Large a. oe Young Children. With | 
about 150 Illustrations. And in boards, 2s 6 

2/6 The PRINCE of the HOUSE of DAVID. With a Coloured | 
Frontispieee. Post 8vo, cloth. 


2/0 Captain MAYNE REID'S NOVELS. New Editions, in feap. | 
each. 8v0, eer tee, | published for the first time in the “ sane Library.” 
The SCALP H The WOOD RANGERS. 
The RIFLE RANGERS. The a. HUNTER, | 
The MAROON. The BOY S yt" | 
The CLIFF CLIMBERS. 
The GIRAFFE HUNTERS. 


The WHITE GAUNTLET. AFLOAT in the FOREST. | 


The HALF-BLOOD. OCEAN WAIFS. 
The HEADLESS HORSEMAN. The WHITE SQUAW. 
LOST LENORE The FATAL CORD. 
The HUNTER'S FEAST. The GUERILLA CHIEF. 
2}) The STORY of AVIS. By the Author of “The Gates Ajar.” 
(Copyright). 





LONDON and NEW YORK. 





| it. As far as the reproduction of the creeds, confessions, and catechisms 


is concerned we cordially commend the compiler’s workmanship. His 
notices of their times and authors, as well as of the circumstances in which 
| they originated, are accurate and good...... The work before us fills a 
as in ecclesiastical literature.” 

‘Scotsman. 

“The book is a most complete work of reference to a vast and 
various literature. We know not whether to admire most the great 
erudition and wise theological learning, the sound judgment, or the 
faculty of compressed exposition. Nothing of importance is left out, 
the narrative flows on clear and lucid, moving with swift precision to 


| its destined end.” 


Record. 

“We have said enough to give our readers a general idea of this 
valuable work, and to point out its usefulness as a work of reference— 
in fact, as a very encyclopadia of information for students, teachers, or 
controversialista,” 


LONDON : 
HODDER and STOUGHTON, 27 PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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SMITH, ELDER, & CO0.’S ANNOUNCEMENTS,” 


NEW NOVEL BY MR. R. D. BLACKMORE. 





NOW READY, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


EREMA; or, 


MY FATHER’S SIN, 
By R. D. BLACKMORE, 


AUTHOR OF “LORNA DOONE,” “ ALICE LORRAINE,” &c., &c. 


8 vols. 





NEW VOLUME BY ROBERT BROWNING. 
The AGAMEMNON of ESCHYLUS. Transcribed 


by Ronert BrowntnG. Feap. 8vo. 


HISTORY of FRENCH LITERATURE. By 


Henry van Lacy. Volume III. (completing the Work)—From the End of the Reign of 
Louis IV. till the End of the Reign of Louis Philippe. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


HISTORY of the WAR of FREDERICK I. against 


the COMMUNES of LOMBARDY. By Grovannt Barista Testa, of Trino, Knight of the 
Orders of SS. Maurice and Lazarus and of the Crown of Italy; and Corresponding Member 
of the Royal Delegation for the Study of the National History. A Translation from the 
Italian, revised by the Author. Demy 8vo. 


HISTORY of the CHURCH of ENGLAND, from 


the Abolition of the Roman Jurisdiction. By Richarp Watson Drxon, Vicar of Hayton, 
Honorary Canon of Carlisle. 


The FOREGLEAMS of CHRISTIANITY. An 


Essay on the Religious History of Antiquity. By Caartes Newron Scorr. 


ANATOMY for ARTISTS. By Joun Marsa tt, 
F.R.S., F.R.C.S., Professor of Anatomy, Royal Academy of Arts; late Lecturer on Anatomy 
at the Government School of Design, South Kensington; Professor of Surgery in Uni- 
versity College. Illustrated with 220 Original Drawings on Wood. By J.S.Curnperr. 
Engraved by GzorcEr NICHOLLS and Co. 


HISTORY of SCULPTURE, from the Earliest 


Poriod to the Present Time. By Dr. W. Lusxe, Professor at Heidelberg. Translated by 
F. E. Bunnett. New Edition. 377 Illustrations. 2 vols. imp. 8vo, 42s. 


CONSTANCE, and other Poems. By the Author of 


“ Prometheus’ Daughter,” &c., &e. 





NEW NOVELS NEARLY READY. 





A DOUCE LASS. By the Author of ‘“ Citoyenne 


Jacqueline,” “ A Garden of Women,” &c., &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


By LOVE and LAW, the Story of an Honourable 


Woman. A Narrative, By Lizzie ALtpRIDGE. 3 vols. post 8vo. 


A CHAPERON’S CARES. By Mary CaTHErRINE 


Jackson, Author of “Word Sketches in the ‘ Sweet South.’” 2 vols. post 8vo. 





Two vols. demy 8vo, 32s, 


RENAISSANCE IN ITALY: 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING: 
THE FINE-ARTS. 


By JOHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 


Author of “ An Introduction to the Study of Dante,” 
“Studies of the Greek Poets,” and “ Sketches in Italy 
and Greece.” 


“THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING —A well-proportioned 
work of literary art. No English writer certainly has 
set forth so plainly the causes of the decadence of 
Italy, the absorption and exhaustion of the force that 
should have made her a nation in pleasure, vice, and 
study, always voluptuous, often vicious. None hag 
presented so fair a justification of Savonarola as the 
translator of Lorenzo's Carnival Hymn. It would be 
hard to match the completeness and appropriateness 
of the picture of Rome's punishment in 1527,"— 
Saturday Review. 

“THe FiINg-ARTS.—Though not on all points agree- 
ing with Mr. Symonds, we are able to thank him for 
this valuable contribution to the annals of art. He 
has the advantage of an attractive literary style and 
of warm poetic sympathies."—Saturday Review. 

“ THe REVIVAL OF LEARNING.—A work well caleu- 
lated to attract both the scholar and the reader for 
mere pleasure or information: skilfally constructed 
and most readable.”— Academy. 

“THE Fing-ARTS.—The most comprehensive and 
the most important essay on Italian art which has yet 
been written in our language. Whether we agree or 
whether we dissent, it is impossible to read the work 
of Mr. Symonds without much pleasure and much 
instruction.” —Academy. 

‘*Mr. Symonds's own tastes and accomplishments, 
and the wide range of his attainments, have made 
work one of delight, and the glow of his style betrays 
the contagion of the influences which have ied him 
captive, and which communicate their charm to the 
reader. '—Daily News. 

“From this volume no reader, whether acquainted 
with the classics or not, can fail to derive the greatest 
gratification, and most readers will derive instruction 
as well; whereas the other volume, from the nature of 
the case, will enlist the sympathies of those princl- 
pally whoare termed scholars. But in both volumes 
there is an abundance of intellectual pleasures collec- 
ted by the cunning hand of a practised and eloquent 
writer, a learned and elegant scholar, a laborious and 
sympathetic observer, a keen and cultivated critic.”"— 
Illustrated London News. 

“Mr. Symonds’s style is extremely elegant, and at 
the same time forcible. Itis rich in scholarly allusion 
and in suggestive illustration. Here and there it 
glows with the fervour of warm but restrained en- 
thysiasm. Though parts of a great whole, each of the 
volumes already issued forms a complete work. Mr. 
Symonds contemplates a fourth volume on ‘Italian 
Literature.’ When the work is completed, it will 
assuredly form one of the most substantial and valu- 
able contributions to permanent literature which the 
present generation has produced. It is in trath nothing 
less than a bistory of the genesis and exodus of the 
modern reason.”— Scotsman. 

“A work which is unique of its kind in the English 
language, which is overflowing with information that 
he can only have collected with infinite labour and 
by direct reference to the originals, and which will be 
a text-book henceforth for all who would understand 
the source and course of modern culture and modern 
ideas generally in art or letters. Of the debt which 
Europe is under to the men of letters of the Middle- 
Ages, of the lives, labours, and characters of those 
men, the ordinary reader may be pronounced wholly 
ignorant. This is the story which Mr. Symonds has 
now told patiently, lovingly, and well.” — World. 

“A valuable and most interesting disquisition on 
the intellectual history, avd so far as it and the arts 
are concerned, the social condition of the great Italian 
States."—Art Journal. 





London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 
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